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The New K em/n gtcn 

High Power Bolt Action 
Sporting Rifle 


30 Cal. 


Specifications 

Bolt Action 
Barrel, 2i-in. Tapered. 
Butt Plate, forjrod utoel, 
Krooved. reinforced toe. 
Safety, thumb operated, 
cannot jar off. 

Sights, now model, sport¬ 
ing rear ttiirht adjustable 
to 6f>0 yards. 

Sling Strap 
Weight, 8 lbs. 
Ammunition, 80 Cal. 
Maguzine, capacity of B 
cartridges, loaded singly 
or by a clip. 


REMINGTON 


A Man’s Gun 
for Big Game 

Very welcome to Sportsmen who have lontf 
wanted a Bolt Action Rifle to handle bitf 
game shells 

A sturdy dependable weapon— it handles the 
powerful .30 cal. cartridge without undue 
recoil ■— yet is perfectly balanced for quick 
sighting and shooting. 

It has already given wonderful satisfaction 
under exacting conditions in the big game 
centres. 

See this Remington Rifle at your 
dealer’s — it will please you. 



For bi • gamo hunting use the new Remington 
bronze-pointed expanding bullet, SO caliber 
1006 Springfield sporting cartridge. 

At all Remington dealers 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York City 
(Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd.) 


Conversion of Victory Bonds 

nPHE SERVICES of this Bank are offered free of 
^ charge to those who wish to arrange the conversion 
of Victory Bonds maturing on December i, 1922, to the 
new five- or ten-year bonds. Application should be 
made as early as possible, but not later than Sep¬ 
tember 30th. 

The Manager of any of our Branches will be glad to 
furnish full particulars upon request 

THE 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Send It By Mail 

Don’t jeopardize the safety of your money by 
keeping it in the house until you can conveni¬ 
ently go to the bank. Send it by registered 
mail to any branch of this bank. You will re¬ 
ceive immediate acknowledgment, and the 
money will be credited to your account. 359 

IMPERIAL BANK 

OF CANADA 

216 Branches—105 Branches in Western Canada., 


1 
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To Holders of Five Year 5^ percent 

Canada’s Victory Bonds 

Issued in 1917 and Maturing 1st December, 1922 

CONVERSION PROPOSALS 


T HE MINISTER OF FINANCE offers to holders of these 
bonds who desire to continue their investment in Dominion 
of Canada securities the privilege of exchanging the matur¬ 
ing bonds for new bonds bearing 5.^ per cent, interest, payable 
half yearly, of either of the following classes: 

(a) Five year bonds, dated 1st November, 1922, to 
mature 1st November, 1927. 

(b) Ten year bonds, dated 1st November, 1922, to 
mature 1st November, 1932. 

While the maturing bonds will carry interest to 1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1922, the new bonds will commence to earn interest from 
1st November, 1922. GIVING A BONUS OF A FULL MONTH S 
INTEREST TO THOSE AVAILING THEMSELVES OF THE 
CONVERSION PRIVILEGE. 

This offer is made to holders of the maturing bonds and is 
not open to other investors. The bonds to be issued under this 
proposal will be substantially of the same character as those 
yvhich are maturing, except that the exemption from taxation 
es not apply to the new issue. 

olders of the maturing bonds who wish to avail themselves 
conversion privilege should take their bonds AS EARLY 




AS POSSIBLE, BUT NOT LATER THAN SEPTEMBER 30th, 
to a Branch of any Chartered Bank in Canada and receive in 
exchange an official receipt for the bonds surrendered, contain¬ 
ing an undertaking to deliver the corresponding bonds of the 
new issue. 

Holders of maturing fully registered bonds, interest payable 
by cheque from Ottawa, will receive their December 1 interest 
cheque as usual. Holders of coupon bonds will detach and retain 
the last unmatured coupon before surrendering the bond itself 
for conversion purposes. 

The surrendered bonds will be forwarded by banks to the 
Minister of Finance at Ottawa, where they will be exchanged for 
bonds of the new issue, in fully registered, or coupon registered 
or coupon bearer form, carrying interest payable 1st May and 
1st November of each year of the duration of the loan, the first 
interest payment accruing and payable 1st May, 1923. Bonds of 
the new issue will be sent to the banks for delivery immediately 
after the receipt of the surrendered bonds. 

The bonds of the maturing issue which are not converted 
under this proposal will be paid off in cash on the 1st December, 
1922. 


ttawa, 8th August, 1922. 


W. S. FIELDING, 

Minister of Finance, j 
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next provincial elections come along. 
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SCALE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


HE,CANADIAN SALT CO. LIMITED 


These low prices are made 
possible by volume produc¬ 
tion. 

It is the accurate, portable 
Fairbanks Scale that you 
have always needed. 

This scale stays correct be¬ 
cause it has steel-to-steel 
bearings. 

It has arrow - tip beam, 
large platform, wide wheels. 


The Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. Limited 

St. John Quebec Montreal 
Ottawa Toronto Hamilton 
Windsor Winnipeg Regina . 
Saskatoon 
Calgary | 

Vancouver ____ 

Victoria HA si 


CATER’S 

Wood and Iron Pumps 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


H. CATER, Brandon,'Man. 


I GNITION trouble never bothers 
tlie "timer-wise” Ford owner. 
At the first hint of missing or 
uneven pulling, he installs a 
MILWAUKEE TIMER, and is 
quickly on his way again—his en¬ 
gine an easy starting, even-firing, 
clean-running power plant that is 
a pleasure to drive. 


Bp "timer-wise.” Get your 
MILWAUKEE at your auto 
supply or hardware dealer’s 
today—to Install at once, or 
to tarry under the seat as 
“Ignition Insurance.” Re¬ 
member, the MILWAUKEE 
will fit your Fordson Tractor, 
too. 


Hills, sand and mud have made 
1,000,000 Ford owners appreciate 
the hotter, snappier sparks that 
MILWAUKEE TIMERS deliver. 


Will stand 
more frost, 
pump easier, 
last longer, 
cost 1 e s 8 
than any 
pump made 
A full line 
of Gasoline 
E n g i n es, 
Windmills. 
Water 
Tanks, etc., 
kept in 
stork. Write 
for cata¬ 
log G. 


Address 


Dept. G. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

The Guide is published every Wednesday. 

Subscription price in Canada and through¬ 
out the British Empire is $1.00 per year, 
$2.00 for three years, or $3 00 for five years, 
except in Winnipeg city where, owing to the 
extra postage charged, the price is $1.50 per 
year. United States and other foreign sub 
scriptions are $2.00 per year. The price for 
single copies is five cents. 

Subscribers are asked to notify us if there 
is any difficulty in receiving their paper 
regularly and promptly. It is impossible to 
supply any hack copies that may be missed. 

The yellow address on every subscription 
label shows the date to which the subscrip¬ 
tion is paid. No other receipt is issued. 

Remittances for subscriptions should be 
made direct to The Guide by postal note, post 
office, hank or express money order. There 
is always a risk in sending currency in an 
envelope. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE 

“Equal Bights to All and Special Privileges to None" 
A Weekly Journal for Progressive Fanners 


The Guide is absolutely 
owned and controlled by 
the organized farmers— 
entirely independent, and 
not one dollar of politi 
cal. capitalistic or special 
interest money is in 
vested in it. 

GEORGE F. CHIPMAN 
Editor and Manager 


Employed as the official 
organ of the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, the 
Saskatehew a n G r ain 
Growers’ Association and 
the United Farmers of 
Alberta. 

J. T. HULL 
Associate Editor 


Authorized by the Postmaster General, Ottawa. Canada, for transmission ns second clns> 
mail matter. Published weekly at 290 Vaughan Strict. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Vol. XV. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 

Commercial diaplay .80c per agate Una 

Livestock Display .45c per agate line 

Livestock Display Classified_ $6.75 par inch 

Classified.(See Classified Page for detaUa) 

No discount for time or space on -diaplay 
advertising. All changes of copy and now 
matter must reach us eight days in advance 
of date of publication to ensure insertion. 
Rending matter advertisements are marked 
‘‘Advertisement." No advertisement for 
patent medicines, liquor, mining stocks, or 
extravagantly worded real estate will he 
accepted. We believe, through careful en¬ 
quiry, that every advertisement in The Guide 
is signed by trustworthy persona. We will 
take it as a favor if any of our readers will 
advise us promptly should they have any 
reason to doubt the reliability of any person 
or firm who advertises in The Guide. 


The Broadening Out Controversy 

United Farmer Officials in Ontario Overwhelmingly Opposed to Premier 
Drury's New Party Proposals 

T HAT officials of the U.F.O. and broadening out, but to my mind it 
TJ.F.W.O. do not see eye to eye .means an end to the identity of the 
with the political representatives U.F.O. as an organization, as it will 

of the U.F.O. in the provincial eventually be swallowed up in one or 

legislature on Premier Drury’s pro- other of the old line parties and revert 

posals to transform the farmers’ poli- back to all the ills that pertain to the 

Ucal movement into a Progressive system. ... It will undoubtedly make 

political party, is clearly indicated in a serious split in the U.F.O. organiza 

the result of a canvass of representa- tion and will hurt the cause which many 

tives of the associations made by the have labored to build up. 1 sincerely 

Farmers’ Sun, the official organ of the hope that Mr. Drury will be able to find 

U.F.O. The Sun states that a communi- a more satisfactory solution to his prob 

cation has been sent to every director lent than the one he has in view, for 1 

of the U.F.O. and the U.F.W.O. asking am sure he is perfectly sincere in his 

for an expression of opinion on the endeavors for the best good of all, but 

premier’s proposals and replies to the he may not see clearly the other side.’’ 

communication are being published as Slioxild Broaden Out 

received. It. W. Ireland, U.F.O. director, Prince 

The replies published so far indicate Edward: “In view of the fact that DO 

that unless some bending is done by the pp|- of our population is made up 

opposing factions or bodies of opinion, of the common people, I am very much 


The representatives ot the associations 
with a few exceptions do not like 
Premier Drury’s proposals. Not only 
are they afraid that the result of 
“broadening out” will be the wrecking 
of the associations but they believe that 
the* farmers should, through the associa- 
; ions, seek the representation of their 
special interest. One and all deprecate 
tlie idea that they are seeking a class 
dominance and point to their avowed 
purposes in the political field as the 
answer to the charge that they are out 
to promote their own interests solely 
and exclusively* They simply want to 
assure adequate representation in the 
legislature of the farmers, and believe 
that can be best secured by associa- 
tional action. 

Convention Should Decide 

A few endorse the proposals of 
Premier Drury and others refrain from 
expressing a personal opinion but de¬ 
clare emphatically for the annual con¬ 
vention deciding what course should be 
pursued. The Farmers’ Sun, itself, is 
“convinced that there can be 119 change 
in the status of the farmers’ movement 
that is not made with the consent and 
approval of the farmers who brought it 
into existence,” and that opinion has 
been freely expressed by leading officials 
of the associations. The following 
selections are typical of the replies re¬ 
ceived in response to the request from 
the Farmers’ Sun. 

Dan J. Ilogan, U.F.O. director Lanark 
Co.: The question should be settled by 
the association. “One of tl'e recog¬ 
nized democratic principles of the 
U.F.O. organization is that any question 
of provincial policy should be settled by 
the annual convention, composed of 
delegates from the local clubs. Any 
question of local policy should be 
settled at the annual county convention 
or a convention called for the purpose.” 

J. G. Hurst, U.F.O. director, North 
Waterloo: “I ain decidedlj' in favor of 
keeping our organization purely agri¬ 
cultural for independent political action 
included. Whether farmers should 
unite with others ‘of like mind’ to 
nominate a candidate for parliament 
should depend wholly on local condi¬ 
tions, and where local conditions call 
for it let this be done independently of 
any provincial Drury machine.” 

Will Split U.F.O. 

John Hope, U.F.O. director, North 
York: “To the rural mind it is very 
hard to understand what is meant by 


broadening out, but to my mind it 
t means an end to the identity of the 
U.F.O. as an organization, ns it will 
eventually be swallowed up in one or 
other of the old line parties and revert 
back to all the ills that pertain to the 
system. ... It will undoubtedly make 
a serious snlit in the U.F.O. organiza¬ 
tion and will hurt the cause which many 
have labored to build up. 1 sincerely 
hope that Mr. Drury will be able to find 
a more satisfactory solution to his prob 
lent than the one he has in view, for 1 
am sure he is perfectly sincere in his 
endeavors for the best good of all, but 
he may not see clearly llu* other side.” 
Should Broaden Out 
R. W. Ireland, U.F.O. director, Prince 
Edward: “In view of the fact that DO 
per cent, of our population is made up 
of the common people, I am very much 
in favor of Mr. Drury’s broadening out 
policy. ’ ’ 

M. A. Campbell, U.F.O. director, Tlal 
ton: “Wo must recognize all citizens 
who believe in the same principles as 
we do. . . . Our motto is the clasped 
hand of the consumer and producer. 
Thousands of consumers live in tin- 
towns and cities. Are we going to 
ignore them? By no means. By back¬ 
ing a strong political party which 
represents our views avid will endeavor 
to carry the same into effect, we can 
accomplish a great good to ourselves 
and our country. This we cannot do by 
group government. ’ ’ 

W. R. Shield, U.F.O. director, West 
Pcterboro: “I strongly support Premier 
Drury’s stand. Our West Pcterboro 
poli’ieal association in the Dom nion by- 
election last year decided unanimously 
to broaden out and did so. a ul secured 
several hundred votes by so doing.” 

Premier Has No Mandate 
P. II. Bolgers, U.F.O. director, South 
Renfrew: “Mr. Drury has no mandate 
to call a convention, and in doing so 1 
think it would be usurpation on his 
part, as the annual convention of the 
United Farmers is the only place where 
a matter of such great importance could 
be disposed of.” 

F. E. Webster, U.F.O. political asso 
edition, North Simeon: “Drury says co¬ 
operate with our sympathizers in the 
towns and cities. That is just what we 
have been doing in North Siincoe. Tt 
would be stupidity to do anything else*, 
but. unfortunately, sympathizers in the 
towns are few and far between. We 
find that the average man in the town 
resents this farmers’ movement. They 
evidently look upon it as an uncalled 
for innovation. ’ ’ 

Stand by Principles 
R. J. Cleman, U.F.O. director, West 
Algoma: “Forming such a new party is 
only to break up the U.F.O, movement. 
My attitude is to scrap the machine in¬ 
stead of giving up the principles, if it 
won’t work. Therefore I will support 
J. J. Morrison’s views.” 

John Shea, U.F.O. director, Muskoka: 
“Stay by our organization; never mind 
the shadow, hang on to the bone.” 

Dennis Shea, U.F.O. director, Nipis- 
sing: “I am opposed to the premier’s 
broadening out policy, and believe in 
maintaining our independence as a rural 
political party.” 

What the Women Say 
Mrs. T. W. Dykes, U.F.W.O. director, 
West Elgin: “Will vigorously oppose 
Premier Drury’s efforts to form a new 
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UNLESS you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you 
are not getting Aspirin at all 



Accept only an “unbroken package” of “Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin,” which contains directions and dose worked out by 
physicians during 22 years and proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headache Rheumatism 

Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 

Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


TTaiuly “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100 —Druggists. 

Aspirin is the trade mark (registered In Canada) of Ttayer Manufacture of Mono*- 
aeotlcaeldester of Sallcyllcarld. While It is well known that Aspirin means Mayer 
manufacture, to assist the public nsulnst Imitations, the Tablets of Mayer Company 
win be stamped with their general trade mark, the “Mayer Cross.” 



Decorate to Match the Fabric 

Beautiful walls that not only harmonize 
with the colors, but actually resemble the 
texture of your furnishings, can be had 
by decorating with Opaline Effects. 

They are easily and quickly put on. All 
you need is 


\ CHURCH'S WATER 



A Wall Brush and Sponge 

For those who prefer plain tints, Ala- 
bastine is the ideal wall covering. 

1 -Lb Package 75c Send for booklet— 

2X-U>.ft*ta«e.«c 

For sale at all Hardware and Paint Shops. 

The Alabastine Co., Paris, Ltd. 

Paris, Ont. 41 Winnipeg, Man. 




No work that you farmers do is too 
rough for clothes made out of Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. 

All Overalls, Jumpers and Work Clothes 
made of this cloth last longer, wash bet¬ 
ter and keep their “looks.” 

See that you get it. Look for this boot shaped 
trade mark stamped on the back of the cloth. 


Garments sold by dealers everywhere — 
We are makers of the cloth only. 

J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 

Wheeling, W. Vs. 

260 Church St., New York. N. Y 


party to take the place of the U.F.O. 
political party.” 

M. Souter, U.F.W.O. director, Nipis- 
sing: “It. never was the object of the 
U.F.O. to form a political party. It 
should not be now. Th 'ir primary ob¬ 
ject politically, should be to elect as 
representatives men who subscribe to 
the principles of the U.F.O. organiza¬ 
tion, men of independent thought and 
who will never sacrifice principle for 
expediency. ’ ’ 

Mrs. M. McMillan, U.F.W.O. director, 
North Ontario: “I would say, let well 
enough alone, as 1 think a move to form 
a new party will do more harm than 
good to the rural people, and I think 
the farmers should have a fair chance 
to prove out their platform.” 

L. S. Dempsey, U.F.W.O. director, 
Prince Edward: “I cannot see how the 
‘broadening out’ policy would in any 
way work to the advantage of the 
U.F.O. To me it looks as if it would 
be the re-enactment of the fable of the 
camel who only wanted to get in his 
nose. Let us not forget that principle, 
not power, is what we stand for.” 

Mrs. A. M. Tansley, U.F.W.O. direc¬ 
tor, Wentworth: “ For the U.F.O. to 
sink their identity as a political organi¬ 
zation in the new party would spell ruin 
to the farmers’ movement.” 

Ellen A. A. Wallace, U.F.W.O. direc¬ 
tor, Carleton: “From what I have seen 
of farmers’ political organization it 
must remain separate or it will-end in 
farmers losing their identity.” 

Mrs. H. L. Goltz, vice-president, 
provincial U.F.W.O.: “The U.F.O. or¬ 
ganization, I believe, should stand firm 
as it is.” 

These opinions are fairly typical, but 
it may be said that of the comments so 
far published about 80 per cent, indi¬ 
cate opposition to the proposals of the 
premier. 

The Farmers’ Sun 

On the front page of August 22, The 
Farmers’ Sun had something to say 
about the efforts of political supporters 
of Premier Drury to secure control of 
the paper. A few weeks ago. it appears, 
a meeting was held in the provincial 
parliament buildings and a committee 
was appointed to go after shareholders 
of The Farmers’ Sun for the purpose of 
securing votes at the coming annual 
meeting. This committee has sent out 
a circular letter to shareholders of the 
paper, which says, among other things, 
that “The committee want it distinctly 
understood that they are not seeking 
representation on The Sun board for the 
propagation of any political policy, but 
solely in a desire to see the Ontario 
farmer get a square deal in the editorial 
and news columns of the paper.” This 
letter, says The Sun, is signed, as chair¬ 
man, by a Labor M.P.P., who is not a 
registered shareholder of the Sun, and 
bv three others who have no financial 
interest in the paper. Four other signa¬ 
tories are shareholders. The Sun resents 
the implication that it is unfriendly 
to the Drury government, and it leaves 
to its readers the suggestion that 
the Ontario farmers are not getting a 
square deal in its columns. Later The 
Sun returns to the matter with an ap¬ 
peal to its readers to support the paper 
at this time when “the farmers’ move¬ 
ment is passing through a crisis” and 
“when the need for a re-assertion of 
the vital principles of the farmers’ 
movement is so pressing. ’ ’ 

Co-operation or New Party 

There seems to he no little confusion 
of thought as to the precise meaning of 
Premier Drury’s proposals. Many talk 
of them as though what was meant was 
simply the seeking of co-operative sup¬ 
port from the urban centres with no 
interference whatever with the U.F.O. 
itself as a political force. Co-operation 
is not declined by any supporter of the 
U.F.O., but The sun points out that 
Premier Drury’s proposals do not simply 
mean co-operation. The Sun says: “If 
broadening out means anything at all, 
then, the calling of a provincial Pro¬ 
gressive convention means the organiza 
tion of a new party, not the addition of 
urban support to the farmer movement, 
as some of its advocates suggest, but the 
forming of a new political organization 
in which the farmers will not exist as a 
separate group. The premier has said 
nothing further about the proposed pro¬ 
vincial Progressive convention since the 
publication of his confidential letter to 
his supporters, but on every occasion on 
which he has discussed his plan from 

Continued on Page 20 
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ulenlholatum 

A wonderful relief for 
Headaches. Colds, 
Catarrh, Chapped Skin,etc. 


Send 2< Stamp for Free Sample 
or 1(K for Large Trial Sixe Tin. 
The Mentholatum Company 
28 Lewis St., Briddeburd. Ont. 
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Mutual Protection 

To make the lonely road less 
didicult for the widow—to pro¬ 
vide food, clothing and an edu¬ 
cation for fatherless children— 
that was the aim the founders of 
the Mutual Life of Canada had 
in view when they organized the 
Company fifty-two years ago. 

In order to achieve that pur¬ 
pose at the lowest possible cost 
to the policyholder the Company 
was organized on a purely mutual 
or co-operative basis—so that all 

E ro/its are returned to the policy- 
olders to reduce the cost of 
insurance. 

The Mutual Life of Canada 
has held steadfastly to the ideas 
and ideals of its founders tor 
more than half a century. 

Write for our folder, M Life 
Insurance at Cost.” 

Ibe MUTUAL LIFE 

of Canada 

WATERLOO, ONTARIO MS 


Canadian 

Municipals 

The day of exceptionally high 
interest returns on high-gTade 
bond issues is at its close. We 
can still offer, however, a num¬ 
ber of sound CANADIAN 
MUNICIPALS of varying 
maturities to yield in excess of 
six per cent. 

Write for particular*. 

Osier, Hammond 
and Nanton 

WINNIPEG 
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The Need for Population 

The news columns of the daily press indi¬ 
cate that the pressure of unemployment due 
to general conditions in European countries 
is compelling governments to look to emigra¬ 
tion as a means of relieving the situation. 
The special correspondent in London of the 
Manitoba Free Press states that in Switzer¬ 
land the drift of farmers’ sons to the cities, 
where there is nothing for them to do, has 
induced the Swiss government to consider 
the plan of assisted emigration, and an appro¬ 
priation has been made for that purpose. 
Other European countries are changing their 
attitude with regard to the emigration of 
their nationals, notably Holland, Belgium 
and Scandinavia, and with Great Britain also 
assisting emigration within the Empire, it 
would seem that there will be in the near 
future a great stream of emigration from the 
old to the new world. 

Australia, it is reported, has already sent 
an agent into Switzerland to push the claims 
of the Commonwealth as a new home for 
intending emigrants and to take advantage 
of the changed attitude of the Swiss govern¬ 
ment. Judging from the way in which Aus¬ 
tralia is going after immigrants, it may be 
assumed that her agents are or soon will be 
on the job in the other countries as well. 

The time seems ripe for an aggressive but 
selective immigration policy. Canada has 
all the advantages of nearness to Europe, and 
given equal energy in putting forward the 
claims of this country, we should secure by 
fat the larger part of desirable European 
immigration. The vast area of agricultural 
land in these western provinces can only be 
peopled by immigration. The country does 
not want immigrants to whom land and work 
on the land does not appeal. There are quite 
enough industrial workers in Canada, but for 
the good of the agricultural community itself 
we must have men who are prepared to help 
in bringing our potential productivity into 
actuality and who know how to go about it. 

Our rural problems are mainly problems of 
population. The organization and mainten¬ 
ance of school and municipal districts, the 
providing of facilities for social and religious 
intercourse, the establishment of means of 
communication and transportation—in a 
word the whole problem of community build¬ 
ing and the development of the social activi¬ 
ties without which life on the prairies is 
well-nigh intolerable hinges on the question 
of population. Educational facilities can be 
increased when the power to carry the cost is 
there; municipal improvements of various 
kinds can be carried out when the land is be¬ 
ing cultivated; social life can be developed 
and some joy brought into it when the prairie 
is being made to support homes. And with 
the filling up of the vacant areas and the 
extension of cultivation the entire economic 
life of the country will he improved. It may 
be a trite, but it is none the less a true saying, 
that agriculture is the economic backbone of 
Canada, and because it is that all the efforts 
of the Canadian government should be 
directed toward peopling the land. 

As to Broadening Out 

What prominent officials in the U.F.O. and 
the U.F.W.O. think about the broadening-out 
proposals of Premier Drury may be ascer¬ 
tained from the expressions of opinion col¬ 
lected by The Farmers’ Sun, some of which 
are reproduced in this issue of The Guide. 
Premier Drury, as might be expected, has 
some support among the officials for his new 
party plan, but the bulk of opinion is de¬ 
cidedly against it, although it is plain that 


there is a feeling of profound regret that the 
issue has arisen. 

Fear of the effect of the proposals upon 
the organization is the dominant note. 
Premier Drury undoubtedly has the confi¬ 
dence of the farmers of Ontario, but the 
distrust of the purely political party is deep- 
seated. The farmers took political action 
through their associations in order to escape 
evils that appear to be unavoidable in a 
purely political organization, evils that have 
been pointed out by eminent students of the 
organization of political parties from Ostro- 
gorski to the recent able work of Michels. 
All experience, including the period of demo¬ 
cratic rule, shows that political parties tend 
to become oligarchies, that a few impose their 
opinions and their will on the many. The 
object of the farmers was to overcome that 
by making their own organizations, which 
they control, the political machine, thus en¬ 
abling them to select their own candidates 
and to formulate through their organizations 
their own policies. 

There has not yet been evinced anywhere 
any strong desire to abandon that system. 
Nor does it mean that urban support is com¬ 
pletely shut out. If there is one thing more 
than another that political thinkers today are 
insisting upon, it is the necessity for specific 
training for citizenship, and, as Lord Hal¬ 
dane says: “It is only by a sufficiency of in¬ 
telligent discussion and by the evolution of 
common purposes in diverse forms of group 
life that the capacity of the individual citizen 
can be called forth.” The principle herein 
involved covers the whole communal life, and 
the democratic organization of local opinion 
is as much needed in urban centres as in 
rural. The farmers have set the example; 
it is up to those sufficiently interested in the 
development of democratic institutions in 
urban centres to follow suit. There is noth¬ 
ing to prevent the organization of Progres¬ 
sive associations in towns and cities, and 
nothing to prevent such organizations and 
the farmers’ organizations clasping hands in 
a mutual agreement to further progressive 
policies. It has been done, and the more it 
is developed the healthier will public opinion 
become. A director of the U.F.O. hits the 
nail on the head when he says: “We should 
retain what organization we now have and 
let the urban people who believe as we do 
organize themselves together that they might 
know themselves and that we might know 
and co-operate with them, after the manner 
established in the recent Manitoba elec¬ 
tions.” When people intelligently agree to 
co-operate in a common cause they are 
making real progress. 

A Fallacious Argument 

In a speech at a banquet given him by the 
Liberals of Toronto, last week, Premier King 
once more asserted that third parties in 
Canada were always born during Conserva¬ 
tive rule, that it was the misrule or stagna- 
tory policies of Conservatives that led to the 
formation of third parties. That, according 
to Mr. King, was the cause of the rise of the 
Progressive party, and he went on to say 
that it would be the fault of the Liberal 
party if it did not prove broad enough to 
make the Progressive party unnecessary. 

It is a favorite theory with Mr. King that 
third parties are the product of Conservative 
rule, but neither in Canada nor anywhere 
else will the theory fit the facts. The history 
of the Labor party in England, for example, 
shows that it was the deficiencies of Liberal¬ 
ism that roused the workers to independent 


political action. Up to the beginning of this 
century British Liberalism and Labor walked 
hand in hand; they parted because Liberal¬ 
ism failed to link polities with economics. 

Liberalism has failed in precisely similar 
fashion,in Canada. It has not progressed 
with the times. It has been concerned with 
political developments and has failed to 
realize the demands of economic conditions. 
That failure has made it impossible to make 
a rational distinction between the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. Liberalism carries 
a past of Conservative practice that virtually 
links the two parties together. It has not 
even tried, as sincere Liberals in Great 
Britain have tried, to evolve a policy that 
will adequately meet the demands of the 
time. That failure both in ideals and prac¬ 
tice led to the independent political action of 
flic farmers. Mr. King, himself, may have 
the ideals, he may have the desire to inaugu¬ 
rate real progressive policies, but his party 
has neither. 

Some time ago the Manchester Guardian, 
the finest Liberal paper in the world, stated 
regretfully that the only party in England 
with an ideal was the Labor party. Of Can¬ 
ada it can be said that the only party with 
an ideal is the Progressive party. It may 
lack parliamentary experience and be ignor¬ 
ant of the tortuous paths of political oppor¬ 
tunism, but it is closer to the great heart of 
the Canadian people than either of the two 
old parties. 

The Income Tax 

The Quebec provincial branch of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, at its 
recent annual convention, passed a resolution 
declaring that the Income Tax “is a nuisance 
and uncertain as to the results, unjustly 
affecting all classes receiving salaries,” that 
it should be abolished along with the taxes 
on checks and receipts, and “if it is neces¬ 
sary the sales tax be increased sufficiently to 
meet the needs of the country.” 

Put plainly and bluntly what the Quebec 
Retail Merchants Association wants is a sys¬ 
tem of taxation which will not touch accu¬ 
mulated wealth. They do not want taxed 
that portion of a person’s income which is 
saved. For example: John Ilockvilt has an 
income of say $50,000. He spends $80,000 
and invests or puts in a bank $20,000. 
Objectors to the income tax say that his 
taxes should be based on the $30,000 he 
spends and what he saves should be free of 
taxation. Let us see how .that works out. 

Suppose John puts the $20,000 in the bank, 
it does not stay there. The banker uses it 
by lending it to somebody who wants to 
spend it. Suppose a farmer gets $1,000 of 
it; he gets it to finance the operations of his 
farm. He will buy tilings that are needed 
oil the farm, and under a general sales tax, 
such as the Quebec Retail Merchants Asso¬ 
ciation favors, he will pay a tax .on the goods 
he buys for his business. In general then 
the process amounts to borrowers of saved 
income paying the taxes instead of the savers 
of the income. Now, how is that going to 
facilitate business, and how can such a sys¬ 
tem of taxation be said to be equitable? 

One more illustration. The man with say 
an income of $1,500 in the majority of cases 
will have to spend all his income in the sup¬ 
port of himself and family. He will, there¬ 
fore, under a general sales tax, be taxed on 
the whole of his meagre income. John Rock- 
vilt pays taxes only on 00 per cent, of his 
income; somebody else pays the taxes on the 
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40 per cent. Is that fair! Is it not more in 
consonance with ideas of justice to make 
John Rockvilt pay considerably more pro¬ 
portionately than the man with an income 
of $1,500? It is plain that John can live at 
a standard far above the man with an income 
of $1,500, even if ho were taxed the whole of 
the amount he saves. It is equally plain that 
if the burden of taxation is thrust upon the 
men with small salaries their standard of 
living will be reduced and the result will 
be a decrease of national efficiency through 
lower standards of living. 

Nobody gets enthusiastic over the pay¬ 
ment of taxes, but taxes arc necessary and in 
meeting the necessity taxes must be laid 
where they will do the least possible harm 
to tin 1 nation as a whole. There is no form 
of taxation which fulfils that primary con¬ 
dition as adequately as the income tax. For 
that reason there is no fear of a Canadian 
government ever abolishing the income tax; 
it is here to stay, and to be made even more 
effective in placing the burden of taxation 
upon the shoulders that are broad enough to 
carry it. 


J. B. Musselman Resigns 

Announcement was made in the press last 
week of the resignation of J. B. Musselman 
from the secretaryship of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, a position lie has 
tilled with energy and ability for over eight 
years. In November, 1913, Mr. Musselman 
was elected to the board of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company, and he now 
goes to the company as managing director in 
the place of J. Robinson, who has been ap¬ 
pointed to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
11 is activities are thus simply transferred to 
another field in the movement which, even 
those who may disagree with his policies will 
admit, he has served ably and sincerely. 

Wheat marketing problems have been given 


a very careful and studious attention by Mr. 
Musselman since the demand for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the 1919 wheat board. He has 
done a great deal to stimulate interest among 
the farmers in the actual facts of the grain 
business, facts which must be taken into 
account in the evolving of a new system. In 
his new position he will be brought more 
closely into touch with the technique of the 
grain market. It is all to the advantage of 
the movement to have workers in it who 
thoroughly understand the problems which it 
faces. 


What Partyism Does 

While Premier King was telling a Toronto 
audience that Liberalism would fail if it did 
not show itself broad enough to take in the 
Progressives, S. W. Jacobs, Liberal member 
for one of the Montreal divisions, was giving 
to western people an illustration of the fail¬ 
ure of Liberalism to reach the Progressive 
standard. In an interview with the Manitoba 
Free Press, Mr. Jacobs, expressing his oppo¬ 
sition to public ownership of the National 
Railways, said: 

At the present moment a number of officials 
of the government railways are being displaced. 
These are either Conservatives or were appoint¬ 
ed under the Unionist government. Now, a 
Liberal government being in power, they must 
go, and Liberals must be given their places. 
Such is not in the interest of the efficient ad¬ 
ministration of any railway system, and with¬ 
out efficiency you have failure. Directors are 
about to be appointed. Everyone of them will 
be Liberals. They will not be appointed be¬ 
cause they have any railway knowledge or 
technical capacity. They will be appointed 
because of the political services they have 
rendered to the Liberal party. The mere fact 
that these directors will be appointed by the 
government makes them the creatures of that 
government. You cannot get away from that. 
No more can you get away from the lasting 
fact that the goverumentally-owned railways 
remain in politics and cannot be taken out 
of it. 

This is very painful reading and a most 


serious indictment not only of the Liberal 
party but of the whole party system. It is 
not an argument against public ownership; 
it simply shows how political parties can ex¬ 
ploit and demoralize a real progressive move¬ 
ment. It is an example of the obstacles that 
tlie Progressive movement must overcome, 
and it demonstrates that the party system 
with its antiquarian notions of patronage by 
which it manufactures support is a very real 
obstacle to progress. If this prediction of 
Mr. Jacobs, who presumably knows what he 
is talking about, should be fulfilled, the Pro¬ 
gressive party will have an accounting to de¬ 
mand of Premier King at the next session of 
parliament. 


The U.S. Steel Corporation announces a 
voluntary increase of wages for its em¬ 
ployees. At the same time market reports 
show the price of steel products going up. 
There’s always a joker somewhere in these 
things. 


H. G. Wells says that “A political patriot 
is a man who is prepared to see you die for 
his country.” This point of view received 
considerable emphasis in various countries 
in the “No more war” meetings held at the 
beginning of August. 


The Toronto Telegram has a new and 
original slant on the political situation in 
Ontario. According to the Telegram, Drury 
and Morrison are only pretending a disagree¬ 
ment; behind this camouflage they are sed¬ 
ulously engaged in busting both political 
parties. Premier Drury is vamping the Lib¬ 
erals and Morrison is putting the Conserva¬ 
tive party on the scrap heap by the 
subterfuge of appearing to oppose the 
premier. Thus both are building up a Pro¬ 
gressive party. The imagination of the poli¬ 
tically obsessed is a wonderful machine. 
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The Bounding Boy of Boston 


T O the world at large T am merely 
one of the vast army of unknown, 
but there was a day in my life 
when I came near being famous; 
so near, in fact, that only a fric¬ 
tion-match was lacking. Yes, a solitary 
match in the box on my bedroom wall 
one momentous morning would have 
made me the famous “Bounding Boy of 
Boston”; but, in spite of my sympathy 
for poor Martin Kelly, I cannot truth¬ 
fully say that I ever regretted the 
absence of that match. 

You have doubtless read of Kelly’s 
marvelous experience, but as it hap¬ 
pened many years ago and the origin of 
his wonderful boots has never been 
revealed, I will give you the story from 
start to finish. 

I was living at the time with my 
parents, who kept a small lodging-house 
in the east end of Boston. For a num¬ 
ber of years they had a queer lodger, 
named Graves — Professor Dudley 
Graves, he called himself, but when one 
of his chemical experiments came near 
wrecking our dwelling, the other lodgers 
changed the Dudley to “Deadly.” He 
was odd in appearance, tall and gaunt, 
with stringy, iron-grey hair and feverish 
eyes that glowed in their sunken sockets 
like coals of fire in the dark. He rarely 
spoke, but his lips twitched continually, 
and he would stare at you in a way that 
made you feel uneasy. We thought him 
mentally unbalanced, but as he never 
offered harm to anyone, we paid little 
attention to his strange looks and 
actions. 

Graves claimed to be an inventor, and 
his room was always littered up with 
odds and ends of machinery, bottles of 
chemicals and queer looking models. 
Compressed air and its marvelous pos¬ 
sibilities was one of his hobbies, and 
he was always experimenting with the 
composition of strange gases, none too 
pleasant, as to odor, and of high ex¬ 
plosive power, I fancy—judging by the 
accident to which I have already re¬ 
ferred. In truth, his mania for medd¬ 
ling with unknown forces made him 
rather undesirable as a lodger; but, be¬ 
ing a model in other respects, my 
parents continued to keep him. 

The winter I was 18 Graves was 
taken dow T n with an attack of pneu¬ 
monia—brought on by exposure while 
making some experiments with air cur¬ 
rents from the house-top—and, though 
we gave him the best medical attention, 
he did not recover. He seemed to have 
no friends or relatives, and no one ever 
appeared to claim his few belongings. 
Shortly before his death he pointed to a 
pair of rubber boots standing against 
the wall and tried to tell me something, 
but he was then so w r eak his voice was 
inaudible. I thought he probably 
wished me to have the boots, and as he 
owed us a little rent I felt justified in 
wearing them. 

I was sure that Graves had made the 
boots himself, for they were totally un¬ 
like any I had seen before. The soles 
were very thick, being pneumatic, like 
a bicycle tire, and around the sides were 
button-like projections, which I took to 
be air-valves. For what use the boots 
were intended I could only conjecture, 
but they seemed to be an imitation of 
the seven-league boots of the fairy 
tales. It was necessary to adopt a light, 
shuffling step, for the slightest spring 
sent one bounding into the air; and, 
though it was somewhat trying to walk 
in them, considerable distance could be 
covered in a very short time. 

It w'as just before Graves’ death that 
Martin Kelly came to lodge with us. 
He was a jolly, dare-devil sort of chap, 
good-looking and a great favorite with 
the women; though, for that ma'tter, he 
was very well liked by the men. As he 
shared my room, we soon became great 
friends, and it was through him that I 
secured work with the Fulton Construc¬ 
tion Company, where Kelly himself was 
employed. 

The shops were a long distance from 
our lodging-house, so we were compelled 
to turn out before daylight in order to 
reach them by seven o ’clock. Early one 
April morning Kelly, finding no matches 
in the match-box, made his toilet in the 
dark; and when I arose a little later I 
discovered that he had put on my rub¬ 
ber boots instead of his own, though 
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they must have been a tight fit for him. 
As he had then left for the restaurant 
where he breakfasted, and as his boots 
were a little large for me, 1 decided to 
wear my shoes, despite the wet, sloppy 
weather. 

That afternoon, five men, including 
Kelly and myself, were sent by the fore¬ 
man of the company to replace a broken 
flagstaff on the top of the highest com¬ 
mercial building in Boston. After we 
began work, Kelly insisted on taking 
my place on the outer wall, remarking 
that my shoes might slip, but his rubber 
boots would not. To this thoughtfulness 
on his part I doubtless owe my life, for 
he had been working but a short time 
when a strong puff of wind caused him 
to lose his balance, and with a cry of 
terror he clutched wildly at the vacant 
air and then fell down, down, from that 
dizzy height to the street below. He lit 
squarely on his feet, and our horror was 
changed to blank astonishment when he 
rebounded from the pavement, and came 
rushing upward, as if he had been shot 
out of a catapult. When he had nearly 
reached the top of the building, he 
started down again with sickening 
rapidity, but again rebounded and came 
shooting upward. 

Thus began the marvelous bounding 
act of Martin Kelly that seemingly de¬ 
fied the laws of gravitation, and has 
since been a puzzle to the w’isest men of 
our age. The rest of the story is his¬ 
tory, but I will sketch it briefly. 

It was soon learned that Kelly was 
alive and uninjured, but powerless to 
control his movements, other than to 
keep himself upright. Some ingenious 
mechanism in the soles of the rubber 
boots acted as a buffer to deaden the jar 
of his fall, and the same power imme¬ 
diately re acted and sent him flying into 
the air again. What this power was no 
one could imagine, but it is a theory of 
mine that the upward rush of Kelly 
filled the air-chambers of the boots, and 
this air, coming in contact with a power¬ 
ful chemical, became a high-pressure 
gas. The compression of this gas, when 
the boots struck the pavement, neutral¬ 
ized the force of the fall, and then the 
compressed gas, exploded by a sparker 
—as in a gasoline engine—blew the 
wearer of the boots into space again. 
This, of course, is mere guesswork; but 
whatever the force, so even was its 
movement that Kelly, sheltered from 
the wind by the tall buildings around 
him, always came down in the same spot. 

For some time efforts were made to 
rescue him, bijt without success. It was 
found that any force sufficient to stop 
Kelly, would either kill or badly injure 
him, and the task was further compli¬ 
cated by the rapidity of his movements 
and the fear of causing him to lose his 
balance and fall on his head. At first, 
it was supposed that each rebound 
would be shorter than its predecessor, 
and that gravitation would soon over¬ 
come the upward motion; but later it 
was learned that there was little if any 
decrease in the rebounds, and, unless 
the mechanism in the boots broke down 
or expended its force, the up-and-down 
movement would continue indefinitely. 

In the meantime Kelly was being fed 
in a peculiar manner. Small pieces of 
food and drink, in rubber bottles, were 
attached to the tail of a kite and sent 
up near him, and whenever the kite 
floated within reach, he would grab a 
morsel and bolt it on the way down. As 
he had been accustomed to eating his 
meals at a quick-lunch counter during 
rush hours, he did not find this method 
of taking nourishment at all difficult. 
At first he suffered considerably from 
loss of sleep, but soon learned to keep 
his balance while wrapt in the soundest 
slumber—a remarkable exhibition of the 
poise possible to those who live con¬ 
tinuously in an atmosphere of culture. 
A person unused to the rush and bustle 
of city life could not have endured the 
nervous strain, but, in common with 
other urbanites, Kelly was in the habit 
of going on the jump. 

It must not be supposed that this re¬ 
markable performance failed to attract 
attention. The. street was blocked to 
traffic in an hour after Kelly took his 
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first tumble, and two days later, all at¬ 
tempts to carry on business in the build¬ 
ings near him were abandoned. The 
residents of the city flocked to the spot 
en masse, and as the news spread, Bos¬ 
ton was besieged by thousands of peo¬ 
ple, curious to view this modern miracle. 

The newspapers, of course, devoted 
columns to the wonder, and learned 
scientists evolved startling theories to 
account for tin* phenomenon. The moral 
phase of the strange occurrence was 
given careful consideration, and emin¬ 
ent divines preached many powerful 
sermons on this theme, holding no Kelly 
as an awful example of the effects of 
dancing, fast living, etc., and hinting 
that, like the builders of the Tower of 
Babel, he was trying to reach heaven 
by the wrong route. 

By this time Kelly 
world over, and the ‘ 
was a household word. There were 
Bounding Boy ballads, Bounding Boy 
hatracks, Bounding Boy cigars, can- 
openers, cough drops and carving- 
knives, and you couldn’t open a paper 
or magazine without seeing a pic¬ 
ture of Martin Kelly. All who 
could afford the expense went 4 o 
see Kelly, in his marvelous bound¬ 
ing act, and prominent million¬ 
aires with uneasy consciences sent 
free excursions to Boston, in order 
that “poor but deserving people” 
might witness the “greatest 
scientific wonder of the age.” 

Naturallv, the opportunity to 
make money out of Kelly’s per¬ 
formance was not neglected. An 
amusement company had early' se¬ 
cured the privilege of erecting an 
immense amphitheatre around the 
place, and, even at a nominal 
price of admission, made a for¬ 
tune every twenty-four hours. The finest 
music was furnished and at night the en¬ 
closure was lighted by electricity. It w; 
pecuniary considerations that probably preventc 
Kelly’s rescue, for after the first excitement over 
the affair had died down, a number of plans for 
getting him out of his predicament were ad 
vanced and some of these seemed feasible. But 
the amusement company discouraged all attempts 
to help the Bounding Boy, and to their protests 
were added those, of the hotels, restaurants, rail¬ 
roads, and those selfish people who had not yet 
witnessed (ho spectacle, but wished to do so. As 
Kelly’s friends were neither prominent nor in¬ 
fluential, no hearing could be had for any rescue 
plan, and the poor fellow was left to his fate. 

But do not imagine that Kelly was cast down 
by this heartless abandonment. Far from it. 
Ilis spirits were as buoyant as his boots, and he 
remained light hearted and cheerful to the end. 
In fact, after the first few days he seemed to 
enjoy the novelty of his position, and was greatly’ 
flattered by the attention he was attracting, lie 
flirted desperately with the women, who voted 
him a “perfect dear” and bombarded him with 
bouquets until he landed, literally, in a bed of 
roses. They further evinced their admiration by 
writing him dainty little love-letters which- they 
sent up bv toy balloons, hawked about the amphi 
theatre for that purpose. Kelly could not read or 
reply to these ardent epistles, but when a balloon 
intersected his orbit he would capture the at¬ 
tached missive and press it gallantly to his lips, 
amid the applause of the fervid fair ones, and to 
the joy of the successful sender. 

What seemed to give Kelly the greatest con¬ 
cern was the shabbiness of his attire, for the ex¬ 
posure to the weather and the friction of his 
flight had faded and frayed the clothing he wore. 
There was not a tailor in the city but would have 
been glad to make him a suit free of charge, but 
they all despaired of fitting a man who was 
forever flying through the air with the speed of 
an express train. Another thing that worried 
Kelly was the fact that he could not shave, and 
‘ it was for him that the first safety-razor was 
invented. 

But just at the height of the craze, when Kelly 
was being talked of as a presidential candidate, 
an unlooked-for event occurred. The “Bounding 
Boy” was taken sick. 

As usual, the doctors dis¬ 
agreed as to the nature 
of the disease. Some 
thought it was indiges¬ 
tion, due to high living 
and insufficient exercise; 
others declared it was 
nervous prostration, 
brought on by too close 


application to the bouncing business; a 
few claimed it was consumption, and ad¬ 
vised a change of climate; feminine 
physicians believed that he was pining 
away because of worry over some love 
affair; while the surgeons wanted to 
operate on Kelly for cancer, but didn’t 
know just how to go about it. My opin¬ 
ion is that Kelly caught a bad cold 
through sleeping out of doors at night, 
and that what killed him was the medi¬ 
cine they put in his food. 

At any rate, Kelly died; but just be¬ 
fore his death he dictated his will to a 
stenographer a word each time he 
came down. One queer provision in the 
will was that the rubber boots should 
be buried with him in Fairview ceme¬ 
tery, but wise people shook their heads. 
It was not to be supposed that the scien¬ 
tific world would consent to the loss of 
Continued on I’atto 19 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Gouty With Wine of Success 

I low soon tlu' people can forget, and 
ho tv indifferent they can become to flu* 
future so long ns the present is secure, 
is well illustrated by a letter received 
:it the Central office of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Crain Growers’ Association from 
.lames Carruthers, secretary of the 
Lucky Thirteen local at Harris. When 
a cause is won appears to be the time 
of greatest danger to any organization. 
We are apt to forget that the win may 
not be permanent, and therefore fail to 
realize the necessity of keeping our 
armor bright and our organization in 
perfect trim, and wo just lay down and 
hash in the sunshine. Meanwhile the 
enemy, smarting under defeat, reassem¬ 
bles his scattered forces, perfects his 
organization and prepares for another 
jiltnck an attack which may mean 
disaster to us because we have foolishly 
neglected to follow up our advantage. 
That lias been the history of many an 
ultimate failure which might have been 
a permanent victory had we been moro 
wise. This result has been foreseen by 
Mr. Carruthers, as illustrated in his 
communication, which follows: 

“Kind enclosed postal note, value 
$:$.»(), subscription fees. 

“The outlook hero is poor for collect¬ 
ing. The Progressives have brought the 
hacon home, but the people appear not 
to care to provide the beans. Let them 
get more of the scorpion lash, then they 
may waken up.” 

Doubled Membership 

To have increased the membership of 
a drain Growers* local by considerably 
more than 100 per cent, at a time when 
funds are decidedly short ns a result of 
two or three years of bad crops is no 
mean achievement. This, however, is 
what lias been accomplished by the en¬ 
thusiasm of . 1 . L. Stanley, secretary of 
i lie Greenwood local of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Grain Growers* Association at 
I.Inydminstor, as shown by the following 
letter in which he enclosed the sum ot 
for membership lees, $.‘1.00 of which 
was for the year lOL’l, viz.: 

“I had hoped to be able to forward 
a membership list of at least « r >0 by this 
date, but money seems to be very scarce 
and as 1 am not putting names on the 
hooks until the membership fee is paid, 
the list is not as large as 1 had hoped. 
However, 1 still hope to increase it lor 
tins year. Membership list on separate 
'•heel. Please note that there arc three 
furl her subscript ions for 10-1 arrears.’’ 

The membership of Greenwood local 
for 1921 was I I, so that what Mr. Stan¬ 
ley proposes for 102- is an increase ot 
nearly 100 per cent, over that of last 
year. While the result so far is the 
occasion of regret to Mr. Stanley, en¬ 
thusiasm* often accomplishes more than 
\\c hope for, ami there can be little 
doubt that he will come very close to 
the figure he has set if he does not actu¬ 
ally reach it. 

Mrs. Osborne’s Report 

An excellent though condensed report 
of organization work has just been 
submitted to the dentral otlicO of the 
S.G.G.A. by Mrs. Klizabeth Osborne, of 
Hilke, director of the Women's Section, 
district S. a most active and energetic 
otlieial of the association. 

The report covers the work of Mrs. 
Osborne from February last to the pre¬ 
sent time, and commences with a meet¬ 
ing at Pengarth, on February 2 f>, when 
she gave an address to a joint meeting 
of the local and Women's Section at 
that point. On April 8, Mrs. Osborne 
organized a Women’s Section of the 
association at Watrous, with 1 !> paid-up 
members, and on the following day 
another section at Plymouth with 12 
paid up members. On June 12 to 14 , 
she attended a meeting of the Central 
hoard at the Farmers’ Building, Regina, 
and on the day following, June tf>, she 
spoke at a Grain Growers’ Picnic at 
Craven. 

Fatly in the year Mrs. Osborne 
brought forward a proposal to insti¬ 
tute a short course in Public Speaking 
for Women, and on Juno 19 to 24 she 


attended the homemakers’ convention 
at Saskatoon in connection with the 
course, doing the secretarial work for 
the latter. On July, ( 5 , 10 and 11 , she 
was present at tin* constituency meet¬ 
ings at Lumsden, Hanley and David¬ 
son respectively, at. each of which she 
outlined the work of the W.G.G.A. 

Mrs. Osborne was invited to speak 
at a lawn social at Watrous, on July ( 5 , 
but was unable to accept the invitation 
owing to the Lumsden constituency 
meeting on the same date; she, how¬ 
ever, secured a substitute in the person 
of Mrs. McNeill, of Expanse, vice-presi¬ 
dent. of the section. An invitation to a 
picnic at Aylesbury, on the 7 t.h inst. 
had to be declined owing to her ina¬ 
bility to make the train connections 
between that point and Lumsden. 

Mrs. Osborne has always made it a 
point to attend everything to which 
she has been invited, and has never 
refused an invitation when it has been 
possible to attend. This is certainly a 
record .of which she may be proud, 
when it is remembered that all services 
are voluntary. 

Intrepid Five 

“Despise not the day of small 
things” is a saying of which we are 
reminded by the organization of a new 
local of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association at Waitville, 
Sask., in the Birch Hills district. 

This local was organized with an 
initial membership of five, which num¬ 
ber brings the local just, within the 
constitution. 

The probable effectiveness of any 
organization, however, is not to be 
judged by the size of its membership 
roll, but rather by the spirit which 
animates the* members, and the fact 
that the Waitville people have proceed¬ 
ed to organize while their numbers are 
few indicates an enthusiasm and a 
faith in the future which is by no 
means to be despised. The fact that 
they organized at the present time is 
proof that they believe there is a 
future before them, and there is little 
doubt that their numbers will be 
greatly increased before the fall is far 
advanced, and that they will be able 
to have some real good meetings dur¬ 
ing the winter. 

. 1 . W. Cunningham was elected pre¬ 
sident of the local, which is known by 
the name of Waitville, with Mrs. F. M. 
Hodgson as vice president, and Corne¬ 
lius Nelson as secretary. 

Required Delicate Judging 

Keddleston W.G.G.A. hold their fourth 
annual fair in the schoolhouso on 
Friday, August 18 , and it will go down 
in history as one of the most successful 
fairs ever held in Keddleston, under the 
auspices of the W.G.G.A. 

The entries were numerous and well 
contested, and also of a very high 
standard. Judging was done on 
“points.” A gold modal was awarded 
to the family gaining the most points. 
This was so closely contested that the 
decision in the matter was left over. 
Lunch, including ice cream, was served 
cafeteria style. 

Mrs. E. Osborne and Mr. Archibald 
McKay, of Dilke, acted as judges. 
Frizes were given away by Mrs. J. 
Hendry for the following classes, 
among others, viz.: Vegetables, dower¬ 
ing and foliage plants, cut tlowers, 
bread, butter, eggs, cake crochet, 
embroidery, calfs, chickens, wheat, etc. 

Mrs. F. Osborne gave a brief talk 
on organization work, also explaining 
the public speaking course for women, 
that the University of Saskatchewan 
is arranging for next year. 

Use Bulletin Board 

A valuable method of publicity which 
might be more extensively used by 
G.G.A. locals was noticed at Side wood 
recently. A good-sized blackboard, 
placed in a conspicuous position in the 


town, is used as a G.G.A. bulletin 
board, and is much more likely tq catch 
the eye than is a printed bill, besides 
the advantage of being easily kept, 
up-to-date. A good deal is heard 
through the country of the members’ 
lack of opportunity to hoar and meet 
the officers of the association, and yet 
when a meeting is arranged very often 
there is not a satisfactory attendance 
because of insufficient advertising, but 
if such a bulletin board were used 
practically every person in the town 
and neighborhood would have the in¬ 
formation. The suggestion might be 
made, too, that “Everybody Welcome” 
be added to the notice of a public 
meeting, as many people are under the 
impression that only members are sup¬ 
posed to attend G.G.A. meetings. The 
antagonism too often existing in the 
towns toward the farmers’ movement 
is largely the result of misunderstand¬ 
ing of its aims and methods, and this 
is nearly always remedied by the in¬ 
formation given by any well-informed 
speaker. Try the bulletin board 
method.—M.L.B. 


Appreciates Honor Roll 

In acknowledging receipt of a copy 
of the Roll of Honor of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Grain Growers’ Association, A. G. 
Scaly, inspector of the S.S.B., at Young, 
Sask., writes the following words of 
appreciation, to which we are glad to 
give publicity, viz.: 

“I have received Roll of Honor for 
which I thank you. It does credit to 
our great organization; also to the 
great souls named on the roll. I am 
proud to see my brother’s name inscrib¬ 
ed. I served four years myself. I hope 
sincerely that the members will value 
highly this work of art, and not forget 
the names inscribed. Let none of us 
be ashamed; the farmers were well 
represented in the front line.” 


ALBERTA 


Growing U.F.A. District Ass’n 

The first convention of the new Crow¬ 
ing Medicine Ilat U.F.A. District As¬ 
sociation. which comprises Whitla, 
Whitla Junior, Seven Persons, Fertile 
Plains, High Banks, Prospy and Winni- 
frod locals, was held at Whitla recently. 
The constitution was amended and 
officers elected, W. S. Henry being presi¬ 
dent, and Mrs. W. A. Lyon, secretary. 
In the evening there was a ball game 
and an entertainment, to which mem¬ 
bers of the various locals contributed. 
The next convention will be held in 
N ovember. 


Olds Constituency Convention 

The second annual convention of the 
Olds U.F.A. Provincial Constituency 
Association was held in Olds, on August 
19 . N. S. Smith, M.L.A., addressed the 
convention, giving an account of his 
work in the legislature, and the work of 
the farmer government. 

Resolutions were passed asking for an 
investigation into the provincial dairy 
department, and for a change in the 
regulations regarding cream graders, 
so that patrons could have their cream 
tested at least once in two weeks, or 
on request. 

The convention adjourned until a 
later date in the fall, which will be 
announced later. 

New North Fork Local 

At the first regular meeting of the 
new North Fork 1 .F.A, local eight new 
members, including four juniors, were 
added to the roll. After the business 
meeting, which included a discussion on 
road work and ether community mat¬ 
ters, refreshments were served and the 
evening was concluded with dancing. 

Concur in Increased Fee 

A recent meeting of the U.F.A. local 
at Delia, after discussion as to wavs 


and means to raise membership fees, 
passed a resolution in support of the 
$2.00 membership fee, decided on by 
the last annual convention. Tlie local 
discussed the possibility of moving the 
rest room to a more convenient location, 
and recommended the appointment of 
L. Stephens for justice of the peace. 


Picnic at Experimental Station 

The Beaver Lodge U.F.A. picnic was 
held at the government experimental 
Station. Mr. Flint, assistant superin¬ 
tendent, gave an address on the possi¬ 
bilities of growing small fruits, and 
Supt. Albright gave a lecture on vari¬ 
ous field crops. 

Scripture Reading- in Schools 

The following resolution, originated 
by the Craigmyle U.F.W.A., and passed 
by a large majority at the Craigmyle 
district convention, will be brought 
before the provincial convention in 
January— 

“Inasmuch as it is becoming more 
and more recognized by the world’s 
best minds, that mankind needs a relig¬ 
ion, and that the maintenance of the 
present day civilization depends upon 
hip having one; and inasmuch as the 
bible is the basis of true civilization, 
and is wrought into the fabric of our 
laws, our speech, our literature and our 
conceptions of right and wrong, duty 
and so forth, and inasmuch as it is 
practically excluded from our schools, 
causing a vast majority of our prairie 
children to grow up in complete ignor¬ 
ance of its teaching, 

“We, the United Farm Women of 
Alberta, in convention assembled, do 
urge upon the legislature, that a law be 
enacted whereby all public schools be 
opened by reading, without comment, a 
portion of scripture and repeating the 
Lord’8 Prayer, and also that a well 
written History of the Bible, Life of 
Christ, and Stories from the Bible, be 
made available for public school 
libraries. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba’s Next Contest 

Article No. V 

N.B.—Under this heading during coming 
months practical prohibition campaign ma¬ 
terial will be furnished. It is suggested that 
our workers should file the articles for use 
when the referendum campaign opens. 

Tlie Menace of the Trade 

It is because it is a menace to our 
people that we oppose the selling of 
intoxicants as a beverage. 

It menaces first the ordinary citizen. 
Alcohol is a habit-forming drug, and 
easy access to liquors charged with 
alcohol widens the area and increases 
the intensity of the temptation to in¬ 
dulge. Especially does it menace the 
man of weak will—and many good men 
are not strong willed. It makes it easy 
for such to be victimized and lost to 
good citizenship. The drinking man is 
less reliable, less efficient, less likely to 
be a power for good than the man who 
says “No.” 

It menaces the home as an institution 
—one of the basic institutions of our 
civilization. The victim of intoxicants 
is tempted to disregard the claims of 
home. The money spent for liquor les¬ 
sens the, amount that can be spent on 
home comforts and conveniences. A 
man is a poorer husband and father if 
lie is a drinking man. Free drinking 
means the wrecking of many homes. 

Tt menaces legitimate trade. Grocers 
and butchers and dry goods men do lefts 
business the more the “wet goods man” 
does. Bills are not paid as promptly 
and in many cases never paid. Where 
the influence of “the trade” extends, 
all other trade suffers a blight. 

It menaces industry. The drinking 
man is a less satisfactory worker. Men¬ 
tally and physically he is on a lower 
plane than the non-drinker. Many in¬ 
dustries absolutely exclude the drinker. 
Free drinking helps no industry. 

It menaces the state. Liquordom has 
been one of the strongest opponents of 
real democracy. Political corruption 
has usually—very commonly—been asso¬ 
ciated with “the trade.” Political 
purity becomes at least a degree more 
Continued on Page 17 
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A Cornfield Classroom 



Farmers’ automobiles grouped round the porch of Chas. Marks' home at the community 

picnic staged on July 4 


Successful Experiment in Bringing the College to the 
Farmer Conducted by Saskatchewan Department 
Co-operating with Focal Agricultural Societies 
By P. M. Abel 


<< W”* - '▼IIAT would happen to our 

% M / agricultural fairs if baseball 

V V and horse racing were pro- 

" ’ hibited?” That arresting 
question was directed gener¬ 
ally to the others in our party by the 
fourth who was an agricultural college 
professor. Two of his auditors could 
answer with authority as they were 
experienced in agricultural extension 
work. The humble recorder of these 
observations, anxious only to learn, 
looked out on the sodden Soo Line 
sumnierfallows flying past the smoking- 
car windows, fearful that a realization 
of his occupation might put a damper 
on the free expression of opinion. 

“Sports are attracting greater atten¬ 
tion every passing year at the expense 
of the agricultural features of the 
fairs,” said my seat-mate. “I have 
just been making some comparisons 
from the Manitoba Extension Depart¬ 
ment reports. Before the war about 
one-eight of the prize money at small 
country fairs went to sports. Now on 
the average about one-quarter is de¬ 
voted to that purpose. The pitchers 
hired by the rival baseball teams take 
away more of the good government 
money grant than the careful stockman 
who has kept a championship stallion 
at a loss through another discouraging 
year and hopes to recoup himself to a 
small extent at the local show. And 
the pitcher does it twice a week all 
summer. 

“But the true measure of interest 
lies in a comparison between the num¬ 
ber of rooters the ball game attracts 
and the sprinkling of spectators round 
the cattle ring. I am not criticizing the 
fair board directors who divide the 
purses: they are sensible enough to 
know what the people want. Neither 
would I preach against the choice of 
people who prefer the excitement and 
action of a ball game to the staid 
interest of a judging ring. Fair day 
has come to mean a day of recreation to 
the farmer’s family, and sport offers 
him more genuine stimulation than 
stock-judging. But the whole thing 
does prove to me that the only way to 
get agricultural education to the far¬ 
mer is to take it to him on the farm 
where we don’t have to compete with 
such compelling distractions. Serious 
things can be dealt with only when a 
farmer is in a serious frame of mind, 
Surrounded by familiar sights, with 
object lessons to hand. It is going to 
be an uphill battle to maintain the 
agricultural fair on the old basis with 
no regard for the changing currents in 
rural society.” 

“Those were some of the things I 
had in mind when we planned the picnic 
you are going to today,” 'said the 
third, dodging the basket of an impor¬ 
tunate ‘news butcher,’ who vainly 
offered slimy ice-cream cones, dessi- 
cated cigars, and yellow-backed cow¬ 
boy novels in succession. 

“We have selected for the scene of 
the picnic an outstanding farm in a 
neighborhood where farmers are 
clamoring for information. We shall 
have as the background for our talks, 
the silage and pasture crops which Mr. 
Marks is growing so successfully in 
what has always been an exclusive 
grain-growing area. We will have the 
confidence of our audience because we 
will be talking about the achievements 
of .a man known and respected by all, 
who came here as an American emi¬ 
grant 19 years ago, and has made 
practically all he has from the land he 
now resides on in a manner which they 
are all able to imitate. It will be like 
a sober talk on a neighbor’s doorstep 
about profitable accomplishments and 
free from the flavor of speechifying, 
which deadens so much extension work. 

The extension workers ideal, so at¬ 
tractively promised in the morning by 
Prof. Raynor, wa.v fully realized. 

The Building of a Farm 

The farm of Chas. Marks lies about 
four miles south of Midale. L T ntil Sas¬ 
katchewan gripped his imagination, 
Marks manicured horses toes and 
sharpened shares for a living in a little 
Wisconsin town. Coming north with 


his young family in 1903, when that 
portion of the province was but sparse¬ 
ly settled, he acquired in time 800 acres 
and fell into the routine of grain farm¬ 
ing. 

Four or five years ago soil drifting 
commenced to become troublesome. 
Ever since his arrival Marks had been 
nursing a mental picture of the pleasing 
and prosperous farm steadings support¬ 
ed by the dairy industry in the Badger 
state. There, in a country infinitely 
poorer in natural wealth by comparison 
with his own new acres, men had found 
salvation in the dairy cov\ Why 
wouldn't the same type of farming con¬ 
fer the same benefits in Saskatchewan? 

A commodious barn, now fitted with 
modern labor-saving devices, made its 
appearance in 1918. In 1919, the first 
pure-breds, a Holstein bull and heifer, 
took their places in the herd. Later 
a silo, a demonstrated success, and still 
the only one in the district, marked 
another step in the completion of the 
pre conceived plan. Marks had proved 
to his own satisfaction in the early days 
that he could grow corn profitably. 
This crop had been discontinued in the 
war years, but it made its re-appear¬ 
ance with the silo. Sweet (’lover for 
pasture is another essential feature in 
his present scheme of husbandry. Last 
but not least his farm possesses that 


symbol of permanence, that certain 
accompaniment of dairying the world 
over, a comfortable house, not preten¬ 
tious, but a sanctuary where domesticity 
may flourish and rugged children grow 
in grace. 

The Picnic in Action 

The farm buildings crown a knoll 
which commands a wide view of the 
surrounding plain. From this eminence 


could be seen, shortly after midday, 
farmers’ vehicles of every description 
coming down every line of this vast 
panoramic checkerboard. For this was 
July 1, an unofficial holiday in a country 
so full of ex Americans. Although the 
morning had promised rain, and al¬ 
though two nearby towns were holding 
fairs, made attractive by all the blare 
and bustle so dear to the American 
holidaying heart, practically the whole 
neighborhood remained loyal to its own 
picnic, a favorable augury for this kind 
of extension work. 

As the cars arrived they were parked 
in a semi circle round the porch which 
was to serve as a platform for the 
speakers. Addresses were given after¬ 
noon and evening. In the interval, the 
picnickers did honor to the loaded 
tables and visited fields, silo and barn. 

Prof. Kirk was the presiding genius 
in the field crop discussions, lie drew 
inspiration from the fact that he was 
returning ns an evangel of better fann¬ 
ing to a district in winch he had farmed 
as a boy. There were 4.1 acres of corn 
to inspect; three varieties: North¬ 
western Dent, Improved Squaw and 
Merker. S8ix more acres were sown to 
Russian Giant sunflowers. These latter 
had received their second cultivation 
Hie day before the picnic, and even at 
this earlv date the rankness of growth 


made it apparent that further cultiva¬ 
tion would not bo possible. 

The Sweet Clover crop prompted an 
avalanche of questions. There is no 
other crop so much in the mind of far¬ 
mers today. By the bye, Prof. Kirk 
makes an interesti ng speculation in re¬ 
gard to the future of this new crop. 
“Alfalfa,” says he, “is dead in Sas¬ 
katchewan at the present time. We 


can't interest people in it- There have 
been quite a few failures, owing mostly 
to lack of experience. 1 welcome this 
sweet clover boom because the percent¬ 
age of failures will be very low, and it 
will provide much of the experience 
necessary for the successful production 
of alfalfa. After a while fanners will 
come to see how much superior alt alt a 
is for some purposes, and 1 firmly be¬ 
lieve' that the net result of ft few years 
of success with this vow and profitable 
crop will be to put alfalfa permanently 
on its feet with the general public.” 

The burden id’ Prof. Shaw’s talk was 
“Go thou slowly. The livestock busi¬ 
ness, particularly dairying, is sound, 
but nothing lias hindered its progress 
so much as the failures of enthusiastic 
converts who had not the patience to 
start modestly.” 

Percy Weed, Saskatchewan’s Dairy 
Commissioner, sold the idea of a few 
good cows on every grain farm, obtain¬ 
ed bv the grading-up process rather 
than by purchase. 

Tlio Fibre Minister 

The lion. G. M. Hamilton has been 
the mainspring of more than one 
memorable farmers’ gathering. He may 
not have so searching a microscope as 
some of the professors of specialized 
subjects, but he has tho faculty of 
surveying problems interestingly from 
a distance: his telescope is all-inclusive 
and focuses exactly whether in looking 
forward or backward; In a little eulogy 
of his predecessor who needs it badly 
just now, he tf.ld how Mr. Motherwell 
had earned the title of ‘moisture min¬ 
ister’ by his fervent and incessant 
preaching on the necessity for good and 
frequent summerfallowing. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton said lu> intended to ring the changes 
on returning fibre to the soil, even 
though he had some misgiving that tho 
people were sick of hearing about it. 
If his crusade bore the same fruit as 
that of the moisture minister’s his 
own burdensome persistence would be 
condoned. 

Where Others Fail 

But the' interest in the story of this 
picnic does not lie in what information 
was given out by the speakers. It is 
becausy it marks the beginning of a 
new plan of disseminating agricultural 
knowledge. It is .the first instance in 
which the Agricultural College has been 
taken to tIn* farmer on the farm under 
such favorable auspices. It marks the 
closest approximation to the ideal in 
extension work the application of 
science and experience to strictly local 
problems, with the demonstration ma¬ 
terial at the hand of the expert, tho 
maximum attendance guaranteed by 
the community nature of tho enterprise, 
and tin' maximum receptivity of the 
individual mind assured by the absence 
of any distractions. The outcome of 
this experiment ought to mark tho 
death knell of demonstration farms (as 
distinct from experimental farms). It 
makes us wonder if, after all, the best 
illustration station is not the fields of 
the farmer who can coax more from tho 
soil than his neighbor. 

In this time id heavy govo ; mental 
expense, every extension depaitmont is 
hunting for tin* method which combines 
economy and elliciency. Mr. Raynor 
has a right to exclaim “1 have found 
it.!” But honesty makes him go too 
far; he tells where he found it. The 
Midale picnic was patterned after the 
annual affairs held by the North Dakota 
state extension department at the 

Christiansen farm, near New Salem_ 

ft desert made into an oasis through 
the agency of the dairy industry. 

Two such picnics were tried in Sas¬ 
katchewan with the idea of extending 
this kind of work if the success justi¬ 
fied such a course. Two days after 
the Midale picnic, another ono similarly 
planned was held at the farm of Bruce 
Anderson, forty-five miles north of Hat¬ 
ton. This is a newer farming district 
and consequently no such material 
could be found for demonstrating as 
the Marks’ farm, but the same purpose 
was served for Mr. Anderson is a 
leader in his community and his modest 

Conti.-ued on Page 13 



A 51-fo°t crop of sweet clover on the Marks’ farm, Midale, Sask. Percy E. Reed, Sas¬ 
katchewan’s dairy commissioner, who supplied some of the Ringer which made this cross¬ 
roads short course a success. 
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Like Good Roads? 


GUTTA PERCHA 



TIRES 


Make all Roads Smooth 

\ 

It ’s a joy to ride swiftly and smoothly along roads 
that have all the violent shocks and jolts cushioned 
down hv Gutta l’ereha Tires to pleasant riding. The 
trip to town, whether for pleasure, business or to 
carry produce, is seemingly shortened and made 
pleasant by these springy, resilient tires. And all 
the time you realize that the harsh attacks of rough 
roads can do little harm to your strong, tough, long- 
wearing Gutta 1‘ercha ’Fires, (toads are made smooth 
and journeys pleasant by these efficient, durable tires. 

“Quality All Through'* 

Gutta Percha & Rubber 

Limited 

Head^Offices and Factories: Toronto 

Branches in all Leading Cities of Canada 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
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Sacred Heart 

Academy Regina, Sask. 

Boarding School for Girls 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 

v- j 


f --- 

The Qu’Appelle Diocesan 
School for Girls r »ask. a 

In charge of the Sisters of St. John the 
Divine. University Preparatory and Gen¬ 
eral Course. EXCEPTIONAL ADVAN¬ 
TAGES IN MUSIC. 

Boys under niue years of ago received 



Hanson Auto & Tractor School 

DEPT. No. 7 FARGO. N. DAKOTA 


Men Wanted 


Young men. mechanically inclined get into the Automo¬ 
bile and Tractor business NOW. You got practical 
training in this school using tools not books. Learn 
this trade in the largest practical school in the Northwest (school covers an acre of 
ground 1. Stay in a climate you arc accustomed to. Send for our large folder. We 
accept Canadian money for face value. 


l’leaee irtvc me Information about your School. 
NAMK 
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The Immigration Question 

An Address to the Union of Canadian Municipalities' Convention in Winnipeg 
by Robert J. C. Stead , Publicity Commissioner of the Dept, of Immigration 


F ELLOW immigrants: In any dis¬ 
cussion of immigration questions I 
always think it well to remind my 
hearers that they themselves are 
immigrants, either in person or by 
virtue of their ancestry. A recognition 
of that obvious fact should mellow the 
asperity with which immigration prob¬ 
lems are too frequently attacked, should 
deepen the sympathies and enlarge the 
vision of we who, in a sense, sit in judg¬ 
ment upon others who are today that 
which we were yesterday. And indeed 
tho subject is one which merits all our 
depths of sympathy, till our breadth of 
vision, .all tho sincerity which we (‘an 
compress into our conception of patriot¬ 
ism. 


tion, or it may be in return for services, 
such as transportation, but the people 
have the bill to pay in either case. 
Therefore I am discussing our gross 
debts—not our net debts. . . . 

According to the latest figures which 
I find available, the direct liabilities of 
the various provincial governments are 
as follows: 

Provincial Finances, 1920 


Province Direct Liab. Indirect Liab. 
P. E. Island, $ 1,46 2,713.76 

Nova Scotia 17,811,330.33 $ 130,541.00 

N. Brunsw’k 26.670,764.05 1,117,000.00 

Quebec . 48.756,763.22 4,124,500.00 

Ontario . 128.101,754.16 31,560,299.57 

Manitoba .... 60,565,734.02 30,466,362.16 

Sask’chewan 88,016.002.51 . 

Alberta . 44,587,763.04 . 

B. Columbia 43,693,361.69 65,407,2 27.02 


Importance of Selection 

First of all, let me say at the outset, 
the problem of immigration demands 
something much deeper than the super¬ 
ficial study usually given it. Nothing, 
surely, could be more intensely import¬ 
ant than the selection of those strains 
of blood which are to blend with ours 
in the production of the Canadians of 
the future, for that, and nothing less 
than that, is what immigration means. 
We are not a caste country in which 
immigrants can be herded off by them¬ 
selves and prevented from inter-marry¬ 
ing with the Canadian stock already 
established. Canada must look upon 
every immigrant at her gates as parents 
look upon a prospective son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law and with a vision into 
the future to estimate the type of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
such a union will produce. 


The Lino of Progress 

One of those evidences is an extreme 
timidity on the part of certain sections 
of our population in dealing with this 
matter. They have awakened to its far- 
reaching effects and the knowledge has 
made them fearful. Instead of grapp¬ 
ling with the problem they would evade 
it by stopping immigration altogether. 
“Canada for the Canadians” sounds 
like a good slogan until one remembers 
that it is quite out of reason to expect 
that nine million people and their de¬ 
scendants are to possess permanently a 
country as large as Europe. After 55 
years of Dominion-building our popula¬ 
tion is not yet so much as three persons 
to the square mile. Contrast that with 
.'1 to the square mile in Asia, 120 to 
the square mile in Europe: even with .20 
per square mile in the United States. 
Compare it with fif>S to the square mile 
in Belgium, 102 in Denmark, 002 in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, 200 in Japan. In the 
light ot such comparisons is it not well 
that Canadians should pause to think 
where they stand? Land hungry is al¬ 
most an elemental passion with man¬ 
kind, and unless we show capacity to 
occupy this great heritage ourselves we 
ma\ be sure that sooner or later some 
more aggressive people will relieve us 
ot that responsibility. 

On the other hand are those who 
would throw the doors wide open, un¬ 
concerned as to whether the action made 
of Canada a nation or a rabble. The 
one policy is timorous; the other reck¬ 
less rather than bravo. Somewhere be¬ 
tween the two lies th • line of progress. 


Our National Responsibilities 

Before such a body as this I mnv turn 
for a moment with peculiar frankness to 
a considi'ration of our national responsi¬ 
bilities. . . . L t q me invite your atten¬ 
tion for a moment to the financial 
obligations which we Canadians have 
assumed. 


ion ot Canada on Mav 21 10°° 

$2,001,021,720. It is' true the 

national debt was some $610,000,000 
than the gross, and there is a tendi 
among those who discuss our final 
obligations to deal with the not ra 
than the gross. Justification for 
reckoning is claimed in the fact 
some of the items included in the e 
debt are themselves revenue prodm 
or represent something of perma 
value to the country. But in ei 
case the debt exists and the interes 
it must be paid. By whom? Bv 
people of Canada. It may be in’t 


Total.$409,756,189.78 $132,805,929.75 


If to this $409,756,189.78 of direct 
provincial liabilities w T e add $122,805,- 
929.75 indirect liabilities, we have a 
total provincial debt of $542,562,119.52. 

But, unhappily, that is not all. We 
have next to consider our municipal 
debt—a subject which, I suspect, lies 
close to the hearts of not a few of those 
present. 

According to a statement of munici¬ 
pal indebtedness in Canada as at the 
year 1020, the obligations of the various 
municipal organizations in the different 
provinces were at that time as follows: 


Province 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia . 

New Brunswick .. 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba .. 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British Columbia . 


Municipal Debt 
...$ 1.087.900 

... 21,784,132 

... 10,549,953 

... 190,204,326 
... 233,098,090 
... 57.920,588 

... 39.585,388 

... 57.205,275 

... 96,107,911 


Total .$707,443,563 

If, now, we add together our various 
public obligations under these principal 
heads we get: 


Dominion of Canada, gross 

debt .$3,001,021,756.00 

Dominion of Canada, con¬ 
tingent . 300,000,000.00 

Provincial Direct Liabilities 409,756,189.78 

Provincial Indirect Liabili¬ 
ties . 132,805,929.75 

Municipal Debts . 707.443,563.00 


Total.$4,551,027,438.53 

If we allot this debt pro rata among 
the 8,728,241 persons who live in Canada 
it amounts to the very considerable 
item of $517.85 per capita. 

Now if Canada’s population were 
twice what it is and her debt remained 
the same, the load per capita instead of 
being $517.85 would be $258.92, and it 
is because of that very simple arith¬ 
metical fact that I feel justified in em¬ 
ploying your time in a discussion of 
immigration. 


Position of Other Countries 

But I fancy I hear someone rise to 
remark, “If our indebtedness is so 
great, what attractions have we to offer 
to intelligent immigrants? They must 
know those facts, at least in a general 
way. Can we say to them, ‘We have 
more debt than we can handle. Come 
over and help us pay it?’ Will not the 
very fact of t4iis debt prove an obstacle 
toward obtaining immigrants? Who 
will be willing to throw in his lot with 
a country so heavily involved?” 

This would be a real problem if it 
happened that the other countries from 
which wo seek immigrants were out of 
debt, or if their debt were only a nom¬ 
inal item. But that doesn’t happen to 
be the ease. 

The gross national debt of Canada, 
not including contingent liabilities or 
provincial or municipal debts, is, in 
round numbers, $2,000,000,000, or just 
about $241 per head. The gross debt of 
Croat Britain at March 21, 1922. was 
quoted at £7.654,000.000, which, divided 
over a population of 47,298,601 gives a 
debt per head of £183, equivalent at 
present exchange ($4.50) to about 
$822.50 per head. 

The national debt of the United 
States net. not gross—at 1920 was 
•i-4.062,500,285, which, divided over a 
population of 105,682,182, amounts to 
$282 per head. So that we get the fol¬ 
lowing comparisons: 


United 

Panada 

United 


, Debt per head 

Kingdom .$823 50 

. 341.00 

. 238.00 

Continued on Page 21 
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Obtaining Grass Catches 



Yellow-flowered alfalfa at the Paramount Alfalfa Farm of E. O. Boyd, Rife, Alta. 


The Guide selected Supt. Tinline to 
outline the factors involved in obtain¬ 
ing grass catches on dry land because 
of his conspicuous success along 
this line. 


I T is now generally conceded that 
the two most satisfactory kinds of 
grass for dry districts are Western 
Rye Grass and Brome Grass. 
Experiments have shown Timothy, 
Kentucky Blue Grass, Meadow Fescue, 
Orchard Grass, etc., all to be light pro¬ 
ducers where the rainfall is scanty. 
Of these two varieties Western Rve 
Grass can be recommended for the 
medium and heavier types of soil, and 
the Brome Grass for the districts with 
light soil. The seed should be well 
fanned and free from weed seeds and 
should be tested for germination. This 
applies particularly to Brome grass 
since it is frequently found that poor 
stands of Brome are due to failure of 
the seed to germinate. 

Soil 

It is more difficult to secure a catch 
on soils that contain a high percentage 
of clay than on a more mellow type. 
Soils that drift make seeding down a 
difficult proposition. For the heavier 
clay lands seeding with a nurse crop 
may be found advisable since the grain 
crop will open the soil for the more 
delicate grass plants. For soils that 
drift seeding down with a nurse crop 
may be necessary. Some are sowing 
fall rye in the late summer and drilling 
the grass seed into the rye field in the 
following spring. 

Method of Seeding 

Seeding with a grain drill and de¬ 
positing the seed into the soil will be 
found the most satisfactory method. 
The surface of the soil in the drier dis¬ 
tricts seldom remains moist enough to 
permit broadcasting the seed on the 
surface. One of the easiest ways for 
the average farmer to secure a stand of 
grass is to mix the grass seed with the 
grain and sow it at the usual time for 
seeding spring grains. Mixing the grain 
and grass distributes the seed fairly 
uniformly, providing the seed grain is of 
good quality and the grass has been 
properly fanned. 

Wheat has been found more satis¬ 
factory than oats as a nurse crop, be¬ 
cause it is less leafy, and owing to the 
awns persisting on barley in dry dis¬ 
tricts a more even distribution of seed 
can be obtained where wheat is the 
nurse crop. In addition sowing with 
wheat assures earlier seeding in the 
spring and this is an important factor. 

Experiments at Scott have shown 
seeding down with a nurse crop, on an 
average for a period of eight years, to 
have decreased the yield 1,300 pounds 
per acre in the first crop of hay, but 
that in the second year the crop yields 
were determined by the amount of Tain- 
fall and not by the method employed in 
seeding. In this experiment the full 
amount of seed grain was used for the 
nurse crop. 

Place in the Rotation 

Owing to the soil moisture being 
seriously depleted by the grass crops 
it is necessary in the dry districts to 
summcrfallow sod land in order to con¬ 
serve sufficient moisture to produce 
satisfactory grain crops the following 


year. Taking off a crop of hay and 
then plowing up the sod land will 
usually result in a very light crop of 
the grain following, for this reason it 
would appear necessary to have the 
grass immediately preceding summcr¬ 
fallow. Experiments have shown that 
it is usually advisable to not allow a 
field to remain down to grass for more 
than two or three cropping years. 

In securing good catches with a nurse 
crop, having the land comparatively 
free from weeds is most necessary. 
The grass plants the first year are only 
establishing the rooting system and for 
this reason fight a losing battle if they 
have to compete with a thick mat of 
weeds. On the Scott station good 
stands of grass have been obtained 
every year on twenty-acre fields bv 
spring plowing second crop stubble, but 
this land has been comparatively free 
from weeds and the spring plowing 
has been done early and the land work¬ 
ed down as soon as plowed. In other 
districts where wihls are more plenti¬ 
ful or spring plowing is not impossible 
then it may be necessary to seed down 
with a first crop after summerfallow. 
One advantage in seeding down with 
a third crop after summerfallow is that 
the grain crop is usually lighter and 
does not shade the ground so much as 
happens in the case of the first crop of 
grain after fallow. 

Conclusions 

It may be pointed out that the im¬ 
portant factors in securing a good 
stand of grass, are to have good seed, 
sow early, deposit the seed to a rea¬ 
sonable depth in the soil, and to have 
the soil in such a condition that it does 
not bake, and sufficiently free from 
weeds so that the grass has a reason¬ 
able chance of obtaining a foothold. 
Seeding with a nurse crop decreases 
the yields, but also decreases the cost 
of seeding down since the cost of all 
operations connected therewith are 
chargeable to the nurse crop, and the 
only charge against the hay crop will 
be that of cost of seed, rent of land and 
cost of haying operations. 


Cutting Alfalfa for Seed 

Q.—I would like some information about 
cutting- alfalfa Tor seed. I sowed my al¬ 
falfa two years apo and did not cut it 
last year, it being: so short on account or 
dry weather. This year there is plenty 
of moisture, and I would like to know 
whether I had better cut the first crop 
for seed. The hay is no object to me this 
year. How can I tell the proper time to 
cut the airaira for seed? 

A.—If you are receiving plenty of 
moisture you had best cut the first crop 
for hay because it will not make a 
satisfactory seed crop when receiving 
so much moisture. As long as the rain 
keeps coming your alfalfa plants will 
keep on making new growth of stems 
and leaves and will not “set” seed. 
If you have not yet cut the first crop 
for hay and the plants have blossomed 
heavily, and now show signs of setting 
seed, and the weather starts to turn dry, 
you could leave the first crop for seed. 
You will note that there are a number 
of “ifs” and “ands” in the above 


Steady Power 

For the Lighter Belt Jobs 

A SMALL engine is a year-round necessity 
on the average farm. There is always some¬ 
thing for it to do—grinding feed —sawing wood— 
shelling corn—running the cream separator, the 
washing machine, and the churn—to say nothing 
of pumping water for the stock. 

These jobs arc back-breakers. Life is too short 
to spend on this kind of hard manual labor. Many 
of the tasks just enumerated are done by the 
women on the farm, and the doing of them, 
season after season, takes years oil a woman’s life. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Kerosene Engines 

provide cheap, dependable power for these jobs that 
otherwise would be done by power of arm. The Inter¬ 
national line of kerosene engines comprises four sizes 
—1/4, 3, (>, and 10 h. p. All of them operate success¬ 
fully and economically on kerosene. There are no 
batteries to bother with — the engine starts and runs 
on a simple magneto, ^enclosed crank case and remov¬ 
able cylinder sleeve are regular on all sizes. 



Vessot feed grinders are made in 
nine sizes—6}/(j to 15-inch plates 
— grinding from 5 to 130 bushels 
an hour. 


Writs voitr nearest branch house today for 
complete catalog and investigate the cheap¬ 
est farm power you can buy. 


International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA ™ 

HAMILTON CANADA 

WESTERN UHANCHES - Dbanoon Winnutcv Man Calc.ahv Eomonton Li thuriooc. Alta.. 

t_t> t» van. N Battle fond, Regina saskatoon, vorkton. sask 
&ASTLHN ORANCHES — Hamilton London Ottawa Ont Monirfal. Qulblc Que . ST. John. M ft 
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SIHONDS SAWS 

The most economical saws to use 

Simonds Canada Saw Co. Limited, St. Remi St. and Acorn Ave. 

Vancouver. B.C. MONTREAL -.- 


St. John. N.B. 

__ ___ ^ 



PLOW SHARES 


Mr. Fanner, we will tell you direct at these prices Give number 
on back of old share when ordering. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. ORDER NOW. URIM m , ,„m uhitco 

IWWMKfi 


MACLEOD'S. 


FINISHED, 

AND BO 

12-In. 14-In. 16-In. _ 

$ 2.95 $ 3.35 $ 3.65 $ 3.95 


CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOSS <y-< 

llu> farm. It 


1% to 6 H. P. just as you need it 
The one economical engine on 
all farm jobs up toGH.P. 

Saves investment, 
upkeep, time. — mu 

Portable. 



grain o’evator 
puuip. feed grin 
or washing machine. < 
engine does II all. Many 
Kerosene or gasoline. No erai 

ing. (!reat engine bargain. Learn al* 

this remarkable farm helper 
- Calgary: A F MALEY. Agent. Box 1661. 

Winnipeg: HENRY RUSTAD, Agent. 416G Coryrion Aven 

The Edwards Motor Co. 164 Main St. Springfield. Ohio. U S 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 



FOR YOUR FALL WORK 

buy plows that have been built specially 
for the soil conditions of your locality and 
by plow builders of long experience 

Cockshutt Plows 

It will pay you to look over your equipment now 
and replace the defective and worn-out imple¬ 
ments with one or more of these modern plows. 
Don’t put it off till the last minute. 

(\)ekshutt, Plows are correct in design and strong¬ 
ly built—the result of years of experience in 
Western Canada. 

You have a wide variety to choose from for use 
with either horses or tractor* There is a size and 
style in the line exactly suited to your needs, and 
you’ll get prompt delivery and good service from 
our local agent. 

See him or write us for full information and prices 
on any equipment you are considering for this 
fall or winter. 

Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd. 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

Calgary Edmonton 



: A. Stanley Jones Co. Ltd. 

Saskatoon - Sask. 

Famous Small Combination 
Outfits and 
Separators for 
Immediate 
Delivery 

c— . . . -- - -7 


HIDES 

Ship your hides whore you will get the most money and best treatment. 
I am today paying from 8c to 10c per pound for Salted Cattle Hides. 

TANNING 

I get you quick and good service in tanning hides for Harness Leather, Lace 
Leather, Rawhide and Robos. Prices and work guaranteed. 

FRANK MASSIN, BRANDON, MAN. 



sentence, but you have to understand 
the nature of the alfalfa plant under 
these different conditions. The proper 
time to cut alfalfa for seed is when 
most of the pods are ripe and the seed 
has become yellow and hard. 


Home-grown Firewood 

Q.—We are paying $8.00 to $10 a cord 
for firewood here. Would it be possible 
to grow our own firewood on the farm? 

A.—The Dominion Forestry Branch 
Nursery Station at Indian Ilead have 
found they can grow eighteen cords of 
fair firewood in eight years from Rus¬ 
sian Poplar cuttings. This is a little 
over two cords per acre per year. This 
at $8.00 a cord would give you $16 
worth of wood for every year your 
trees would be growing. There’s a lot 
of wheat land that has not paid as well 
as this the last few years. 


Criticizes Agricultural Colleges 

At the annual meeting of the Cana¬ 
dian Society of Technical Agricultur¬ 
ists, H. S. Arkell, as chairman of the 
committee on marketing education, 
made some pointed criticisms which 
directors of agricultural college poli¬ 
cies will no doubt take to heart. 

Mr. Arkell declares: “The one out¬ 
standing problem of agriculture today is 
—IIow to make money out of farming. 
By that is meant-—IIow can the farmer 
make a comfortable living for his wife 
and family? Is it the duty of an 
agricultural college in its teaching 
policy to tackle this problem? Is it 
doing it?” 

Assuming that it is part of the func¬ 
tion of the college to train students 
for commercial fitness, Mr. Arkell then 
observes: 

1. That colleges do not provide 
sufficient commercial demonstrations of 
economic efficiency. 

2 . Practical experimentation is not 
interpreted on a cost vs. revenue basis. 

«»• Scientific investigation is not 
developing the confidence it deserves 
because the men who conduct it, while 
well trained for the pursuit of scienti¬ 
fic enquiry, have not been so successful 
in the promotion of the extensive 
adoption of accepted scientific methods 
in the ordinary commercial practices 
on the average farm. 

•1. The teaching <d' marketing work 
is too tar dissociated from present day 
problems for the reason that those 
engaged in it have too little opportunity 
for first hand study. 

Mr. Arkell goes on to say, “The 
training, purpose, and personality of 
the teacher of marketing education is 
immensely more important than the 
tormulation of the courses which he 
shall offer. 

“The greatest weakness at the pre¬ 
sent time is not in the men who are 
doing or trying to do this work, but in 
the opportunity that is provided them 
ot intimately associating themselves 
with the progress and problems of pro¬ 
duction and marketing in order that 
they keep their work in line with pre¬ 
sent day commercial developments and 
in order that they may speak with 
knowledge, conviction and assurance. 
Almost without exception the men with 
v\ 1 i oin conversation was held were alive 
to their responsibilities, but deplored 
the fact that they were seriously 
restricted in their opportunities to 
familiarize themselves with present day 
marketing conditions or even to keep 
in touch with the business position of 
the farmer on his own farm.” 

1 hose remarks of Mr. Arkell’s prompt 
the following observations: 

1 . 1 hat in order to keep a true per¬ 
spective before them at all times, 
agricultural college teachers should do 
t 1 h' maximum amount of extension 
work. 

I hat extension teaching should in¬ 
clude commercial information, which in 
most cases at the present time, it does 
not. 

•■>. 1 hat the maximum usefulness of 
the agricultural college both to its 
resident students and to the province at 
large depends upon the closest co-rela¬ 
tion between it and the extension 
department. 

George Bouchard, recently elected 
M.l\ tor Kamouraska, Quebec, was, 
like Hon. John Bracken, previous to his 
entry into public life, an agricultural 
college professor, holding the chair of 
botany at Ste. Anne de la Poeatiere. 



PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES 

by using 

Scientifically Prepared Vaccines i 

Blackleg Vaccine 
i (Blacklegoids) 

Chs reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 

j Blackleg Aggressin 

GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
A natural aggressin. 

Blackleg Filtrate 

A GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 

An aggrsssin made from culture* 

WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION* 

Animal Industry Department of 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 

WALKERVILLE. ONT 

-' — I ■ I 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re¬ 
sults are lasting. Does npt blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic linimenl 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En¬ 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 

or delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c itampi. 

i¥. F YOUNG Inc., 495 Lymans Bldg;., Montreal, Can* 

Absorblne and Absorblne Jr., are made In Canada. 


BUCK 

LEG 


100% PROTECTION FOR LIFE 

from one vaccination with 
Cutter’s Liquid or Solid 
Blackleg Aggressin. Abso¬ 
lutely safe. Cutter's Solid Aggres¬ 
sin Injectors work just like Blackleg 
Pill Iniectors. If Cutter’s Aggressin 
is unobtainable locally, write 


The Cutter Laboratory 


‘“TTie Laboratory that Knows How" 
Berkeley (U.S. License) California 
N.B.—OIJ Style Powder and Pill Vaccines still made 
for those who prefer them. 



BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 

A jT 

MaUed free to any address by 


the Author. 

America’s 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO. Inc. 

Pioneer 

Dog Medicines 

129 West 24th Street, New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

at World’s Original and Greatest School. Become 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog. JONES' NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUC¬ 
TIONEERING. 52 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 
CAREY M. JONES. Pres. 


--\ 

The Weyburn Security Bank 

Chartered by Act of the Dominion 
Parliament 


office: Weyburn, Sask. 




Twenty-five Branches in Saskatchewan 
H. O. POWELL, General Manager 


Live farmers buy, sell and exchange 
through Guide Classified adyta. 
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Mixture for Pasture 

Q.—I. have a piece or land in pasture 
that was allowed to he cropped too closely 
last year. It is flooded for some time 
every spring - . What would be a good 
grass mixture to sow and how should it 
be seeded?—H.T.S., Man. 

A.—A suitable mixture would be: 


"Happy ‘Days ! 
I’ll say!” 

“MY brothers were fine up¬ 
standing youngsters. As for 
me—I was badly sweenied 
and nobody gave a hook- 
joint whether 1 became a 
plough-horse or a saw-horse. 

I WAS swapped around ’till 
finally 1 got a regular boss 
who said, ‘Sound as a nut, 
except that blamed sweeny. 
We’ll soon get rid of that.’ 
And he did with Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam”. 

GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
does the work better than 
firing. Hair will positively 
grow back natural color, i 

A positive remedy for Curb, Splint, 
S'weeny, Capped Hock, Strained 
Tendons, Founder, JVtndpuffs, 

Skin Diseases, Thrush, Spavin, 
Ringbone, Throat and Bronchial ] 
Troubles. Will not scar or blemish. I 

Supercedes all firing and cautery. I 

Sold by druggists, or sent by par¬ 
cel post on receipt of price $1.50 
per bottle. 

AS A HUMAN LINIMENT ] 

. It is unsurpassed for muscu¬ 
lar and inflammatory rheu¬ 
matism, sprains, sore throat, 
burns, bruises, cuts, etc. 

The 

LAWRENCE -WILLIAMS CO. 

TORONTO, ONT. 



MONEY IN 


Silver Black Foxes 

FOR WESTERN FARMERS 


Buy pure-bred animals from this pioneer 
company. Guaranteed to breed true to 
color. Company’s avernge increase this 
year over three to a litter. A large selec¬ 
tion of this year’s breeders now available. 

Write for information. 

Canada West Silver Black 
Fox Co. Ltd. 

3*5 SOMERSET BLDG. WINNIPEG 
Ranch situated at St. Andrews, Manitoba 


Meadow Fescue . 8 lbs. 

Red Top . 6 lbs. 

Alsike . 3 lbs. 

Per acre.17 lbs. 


If the pasture is free from weeds, 
the seed should be broadcasted as soon 
as it is possible to get on the field in 
the spring. In this ease cultivation is 
not necessary. This is really nature’s 
way of seeding wild meadows and the 
proportion is about the same as is now 
found in the best native meadows in 
your province. If deemed advisable the 
meadow could be disced this fall, but 
if you delay seeding in the spring 
until the ground is dry enough to culti¬ 
vate, you will have waited so long that 
the soil is likely to become too dry 
before germination is completed, and 
the new grass established. 

If the pasture is weedy it would be 
better to plow immediately and attempt 
siudi weed eradication as is possible 
this fall. The land should then be again 
harrowed or even cultivated next 
spring depending upon the class of 
weeds you are fighting, and fhe grass 
sown only after a clean seed-bed has 
been prepared. 

Growing Crops to Fit Machines 

It is not uncommon to develop 
machines to meet the particular require¬ 
ments of some crop, but it-remained 
for fhe California Experiment Station 
to breed a crop to conform with the 
requirements of mechanical possibili¬ 
ties. In parts of California inilo and 
Egyptian corn would be desirable crops 
if it were not for the expense of har¬ 
vesting them. With the varieties in 
existence it was found impracticable to 
harvest by machinery, and harvesting 
by hand labor was too expensive. The 
reason that the crop could not be har¬ 
vested bv machinery was that the 
heads did not grow to uniform heights, 
some of them turned down and the 
mass became tangled. By breeding and 
selection a strain has been developed 
in which the stalks stand erect, and the 
heads are of uniform height. This has 
been successfully harvested with a 
special machine designed for the work. 
If this strain can be fixed as to these 
desirable characteristics, it will mark 
an interesting development in the pro¬ 
blem of reducing the cost of production. 

Another Fruit Growers’ Pool 

The California State Division of Mar¬ 
kets has just assisted the State Almond 
Growers’ Co-operate Exchange to 
achieve a successful membership cam¬ 
paign and the signing of five-year co¬ 
operative marketing contracts with the 
individual growers for the grading, 
standardizing and sale of the California 
almond crop. Over 60 per cent, of the 
almond producers have already signed 
the contract, which will enable them to 
produce better nuts, save themselves the 
commission of several middlemen by 
direct marketing their product and at 
the same time gain for the consumer a 
lower price than under the old system 
of sale and resale through the hands 
of many commission men, speculators 
and food brokers. 

The California marketing officials are 
also promoting co-operative associations 
among the vegetable growers in tlio 
southern part of the state, who will 
market their lettuce, tomatoes, beans 
and other vegetables on a three-vear co¬ 
operative contract. Similarly it is aid- 
in <r the olive growers to standardize 
methods of grading and packing and 
market their product efficiently. 

A Cornfield Classroom 

Continued from Page 9 

progress represents a reasonable ideal 
to set before his own community. At 
this place the extension department 
was represented by K. W. Gordon. 

This story would not be complete 
without an acknowledgment of the 
vital part played by the local agricul¬ 
tural society in the successful conduct 
of this picnic. In some provinces the 
agricultural societies have withered so 
that the public is beginning to ask if 
some of the more virile farm organiza¬ 
tions now coming to the fore cannot 
displace them. While the present per¬ 
sonalities remain on the scene, this 
observation will not apply to Sas¬ 
katchewan. 
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Dc^rs^aved Equal Your 


Your year’s profit equals the difference between the cost of producing 
your crops and tho price for which you sell those crops. Increase those 
profits the llart-Parr Farming Way. 

Hart-Parr Kerosene Tractor Power today, at our extremely low prices, 
is the cheapest farm power, bar none. Your farm produce—wheat, corn, 
hogs, cattle, etc.—per bushel or pound will buy more Hurt-Parr Kerosene 
Power than ever before. 


Hart-Parr Kerosene Tractors lead in belt and draw bur power and in fuel economy. 
They will handle your farm work efficiently for years regardless of heat, flies, dry 
soil or tough threshing. They are simple to operate, accessible for adjustments and 
repair replacements—built for the farmer, not for the expert. 

Ask us for proof that Hart-Parr Tractors assure you 


Tlio Most Power, at the Lowest Cost, 
for tlio Longest Timo 

Organized for service in Canada, the States and foreign 
countries. Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 

HART-PARR COMPANY 

Founders of the Tractor Industry 

589 Lawler Street - Charles City, Iowa 

Distributed in Canada by: 


Many of the old Hnrt- 
Prit* that plowed the 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest arc still in 
use today. The great 
grand-daddy of all 
Tractors was old Hart- 
Parr No. 1, built In 
1901. 


Hart-Parr Company, Regina, Sask. 
Barney Baker Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
United Engines and Threshers, Calgary, Alta. 

F. M. McDonald, Winnipeg, Man. 

The John Goodisou Thresher Co., Sarnia, Ont, 





OWN AN “IMPERIAL” PHONOGRAPH 

BY PAYING ONLY 10c A DAY 

Larger tnodols cost from 15c to 50c per day. 

PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Well Built 


Good Tone 


No Money Down 


Shipped anywhere in Canada on ton days’ free trial. If satisfied, 
pay any time within twelve months. 

Write for “Imperial” Booklet and Record Catalogue 

IMPERIAL PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION » 

Established 25 Years Dept. ”G,” OWEN SOUND, CANADA 


“EASTLAKE” PORTABLE 

GRANARY 



Ask your dealer for particulars, or 
write direct for illustrated circular 
(4 pages). 

The Metallic Roofing Co. 

LIMITED 

797 NOTBE DAME, WINNIPEG, Man. 


UnTIPC LANDS AND MINERALS 

nu I ILL— THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 
ofle.-a for sale approximately 3.000,000 scree of 
Desirable Agricultural Land* In Mani¬ 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Various parcels may be leased for Hay and Grss- 
lnfi purposes for three or live-year periods, at 
reasonable rentals. The Company Is also 
prepared to receive applications for Coal Mining 
and other valuable Mineral Leases actually 
needed for development. For full termB and partic¬ 
ulars, apply to Land Commissioner, Desk T. 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. Winnipeg. Man. 


X TRY X 

THE 

MONARCH 

X LUMBER CO. LTD. X 


Live farmers buy, sell and exchange 
through Guide Classified adyta. 
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Long Range 


The farmer, most of all, needs a long-range 
load for his shotgun. Crows have a habit 
of getting just a few yards out of reach of 
the ordinary load — hawks are often out of 
“gunshot” — ducks and geese many times 
fly just a little too high. 

The Western Super-X shotgun load has 
been specially made for this class of shoot¬ 
ing. It holds a close, tight pattern and 
gives a very high velocity because a special 
smokeless powder is used. Super-X will 
give you as much as 40% added range — 
this often means more than twenty yards. 
If you want pattern, velocity and range 
such as has never before been equaled in 
shotgun shells, buy the Super-X load in the 
farrtous Western Steel-locked Field Shell. 

Ask Your Dealer 

Talk to your dealer about Western am¬ 
munition. It is sure fire, clean and accurate 
and the most reliable all-around load for 
use on the farm. Western New Chief Shells 
are made especially for shooters preferring 
black powder loads. 

Write us for the Super-X booklet. 

It will tell you how this load will 
increase your shotgun range. Ad¬ 
dress Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. T-9, East Alton, Ill. 



AMMUNITION 




Mason & Risch 

Durability 


T UG Mason & Kiscli 
piano is made to lost. 
Its faultless interior 
eonst met ion is a guaran¬ 
tee of long life and lasting 
rieh tone. 

Our faetory-to-liome prices 
enable you to own this 
really high-class piano— 
the favorite of Canadian 
music lovers. St vie cata¬ 


log free. Easy terms to suit you. 



SPECIAL BARGAINS 

in used Pianos, Player-Pianos and Organs 


Mason & Risch Limited 

344 Portage Avenue - Winnipeg 

Also at Rodina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon. Caigary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Nelson and Vancouver 


A complete Victor Record service to any part of Western Canada. 

catalog includes all the popular records. 


Our big 


Guide Classified Users are Boosters—Why? 


Pasturing Sweet Clover 

“I learned more things about grazing 
sweet clover from 12 head of cattle 
and four acres of land Last season than 
l supposed there was to he found out 
about it, and still I find that 1 am only 
a freshman in this course of study. 

“Sweet clover is a legume the same 
as alfalfa, so I said to myself first of 
all, ‘Look out for bloat!’ But the 
cattle did not bloat, neither last year 
nor this year. This year I was very 
daring about it—tried to see if I could 
get them to bloat. It was drizzling 
weather when I put them into the 
sweet clover. They were ravenous for 
green stuff. Had been on dry feed and 
were making the fence wires squeak 
reaching through after the few stray 
spears of green stuff. It kept up a 
showering rain for three days and 
when they were first turned into the 
sweet clover, and they did not show 
any signs of bloat. These cattle had" 
never eaten sweet clover before and 
hence did not like it, nor eat it well at 
first. Possibly two-year-olds that had 
pastured it as yearlings would have 
bloated on it. I can only guess at that. 
I have heard of them bloating for 

farmers elsewhere. 1 would advise 

caution when they are first turned on 
it. 

Need Change of Pasture 

“The cattle did not gain on the 

start in 1921, evidently did not eat 
enough of the clover. They seemed 

very hungry for other plants, I suppose 
no one ever held pastured cattle to a 
single species so closely as these were 
held; it was sweet clover or nothing 
for them. I was surprised to find that 
they relished and ate by preference the 
large heavy stems which were budding 
for blossoms after having left them to 
grow up over dunged spots all season. 
Those cattle did not chew the cud 
normally—not so often, nor so long on 
a. single mouthful. 

“After they became accustomed to 
grazing the sweet clover, they gained 
better and for the entire season (they 
were changed over to a spring seeded 
pasture of sweet clover in September) 
they averaged 1.94 pounds of gain per 
day for 110 days. Three hundred 
pounds is about the normal year’s 
gain on the prairie grass hereabouts 
where a good supply of grass is avail¬ 
able. The per-acre gain on the sweet 
clover was 331 pounds, while on the 
prairie it was only about 45 pounds. 
Sweet clover makes so much gain per 
acre that we will certainly come to use 
it widely. 

White Varieties Better Than Yellow 

“White sweet clover is far better for 
grazing than the yellow kind. The 
yellow sort is much lower growing and 
when a late blossoming season comes 
it will throw out seed stocks so low 
that cattle will not get them. These 
seed stocks ripen seed, and the plant, 
tooling that it's life’s mission is filled, 
dies and dries up furnishing no further 
grazing. The white sweet clover will 
supply grazing for some weeks longer. 

“The yellow clover is certain to 
leave an abundance of seed on the land, 
a large proportion of which will be 
‘hard seeds’ which will annoy bv 
continuing to sprout up in other crops 
for some years following the pasture 
season. 

“When the seed stalks form so 
thickly on sweet clover pasture plants 
that the cattle are consuming more of 
seed steins, blossoms and seeds of differ¬ 
ent degrees of maturity than they get 
of clover leaves, the cattle largely lose 
their desire for any other variety and 
seem to fatten rapidly.”—J. H. ‘Shep- 
perd. 

Timely Steer-feeding Investigation 

An experiment has just been reported 
on by the Minnesota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege which furnishes answers to some 
ot the most important questions now 
before Western Canadian cattle feeders. 
Indeed some phases of the investiga¬ 
tion are even more applicable to the 
peculiar problems north of the line than 
to the conditions prevailing in the more 
favored states. 

The objects were threefold: 1, to 
determine the effect of silage upon the 
way the cattle would feed, the rate of 
gain, the cost of grains, finish produced 
and the selling price; 2, to determine 
the effect of substituting barley for 
corn in the grain ration; 3, to com- 



prosperity goes to De Laval users 

There was never greater need than 
right now for the best separator, one 
which skims cleanest, has greatest 
capacity, turns easiest, requires the 
least care, and produces the most 
perfect product. In all these respects 
the De Laval has no equal. Take 
nothing for granted, simply let it be 
demonstrated to you. See the local 
De Laval agent or address the 
nearest general office. 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. 

Montreal Peterborough Winnipeg 

Edmonton Vancouver 



pare the gains of pure-breds, high 
grades and common cattle when fed 
on the same ration. 

The steers fed in the fall and winter 
1920-21 were two-year-olds and on the 
whole the feeding operations were con¬ 
ducted at a loss. In the experiment 
under discussion baby beeves were fed 
for 196 days and showed profits rang¬ 
ing from $5.46 to $14.19 each exclusive 
of the profit made on hogs following 
them. By baby beeves is meant cattle 
fed for marketing at ages between 12 
and 20 months of age. 

In order to make satisfactory com¬ 
parisons a standard ration composed of 
shelled corn, ground oats, linseed oil 
meal, and alfalfa hay was used. 

Silage Lessons Cost 

The addition of a full feed of corn 
silage to the standard ration caused the 
calves to remain on feed a little more 
regularly, eat quite a little less grain, 
gain a little faster, make their gains on 
a little less grain. It reduced the cost 
per 100 pounds of gain a little, and 
decreased the selling price by only 10 
cents per 100 pounds, thus leaving a 
slightly larger profit in favor of the 
silage feeding. 

The addition of a half feed of corn 
silage to the standard ration had the 
same effects as the full feed of silage in 
every way, except to a somewhat less 
marked degree. 

Barley as a Corn Substitute 

The results with barley are disap¬ 
pointing to us who live in a country 
where that grain is plentiful and 
shelled com scarce. The substitution of 
ground barley for shelled corn in the 
standard ration caused the barley-fed 
calves to gain more rapidly during the 
early part of the feeding period, but 
they fell off in rate of gain tow r ard the 
close of the period. They were also a 
little harder to keep on feed, especially 
during the latter part, of the period, 
than the corn-fed calves. 

The barley feeding decreased the 
gain per head for the entire feeding 
period a little, required slightly more 
teed per 100 pounds gain, increased the 
cost per 100 pounds gain by $1.07, and 
decreased the selling price per 100 
pounds by 30 cents, thus leaving a 
larger profit by $7,52 per head in favor 
of the corn-fed calves. It should also 
be noted that hogs following the barley- 
fed calves effected a saving of only 63 
cents worth of feed per calf, while hogs 
following the corn-fed calves effected a 
saving of $1.37 worth of feed per calf. 

Pure-Brcds in the Feed Lot 

In the comparison of the pure-breds, 
the high grades, and the common calves 
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the pure-bred and high-grade calves 
made almost identical gains per head 
per day, and required almost identi¬ 
cally the same amount of feed per 100 
pounds gain; but the grades sold for 
30 cents per 100 pounds less than the 
pure-breds, thus 'leaving a larger pro¬ 
fit by $2.92 per head in favor of the 
pure-breds. 

The common calves, duo to the fact 
that they were in a starved thin con¬ 
dition at Jhe beginning of the trial, 
gained a little more rapidly and made 
their gains on a little less feed than 
did either tl*e pure-bred or the grade 
calves on the same ration, but did not 
finish out with the quality and smooth¬ 
ness of the pure-breds or grades. As 
a result they sold for $2.35 per 100 
pounds lower than the pure-breds and 
$2.05 lower than the grades. 

The profit on the pure bred group 
was $12.98 per head; on the grades 
$10.00 per head; and on the common 
calves $10.72 per head. 

It must not be concluded from the 
remarkable showing made by the com¬ 
mon or scrub calves that they would 
in all instances do as well. - Remember 
that they cost but $4.14 per hundred 
and that the man who grew them got 
but $13.83 each for them. They re¬ 
sponded to feed very quickly, because 
when they arrived at University Farm 
they were in half-starved condition, 
and at the end of the feeding period 
they were not pronounced ready to kill, 
but were still growing and will go back 
to the country for more feeding. 

Accomplished by Better Sires 

In 1914 the western experimental 
farms all stocked a. flock of grade range 
sheep with a view to improving them 
by successive crosses of pure-bred sires, 
recording with each generation the 
improvement effected in successive 
generations. At different stations sires 
were used representing different breeds. 
The result has been a uniform demon¬ 
stration of the value of better blood. 
The figures published by the Indian 
Head Farm are representative. 

Average Weight of Lambs at Birth 

Oxford Grades 

1st Cross 2nd Cross 3rd Cross 

Shropshire Grades 

9.39 lb. 8.8 11). 9.4 lb. 

Average Weight of Lambs, November 1 

Oxford Grades 

8.5 11). 12.2 1b. 10.37 1b. 

Foundation 
Ewes when 
purchased 

as lambs 1st cross 2nd cross 3rd cross 
59 lb. ' 7 5.4 lb. 7 8.5 lb. 79.5 lb. 

Shropshire Grades 

59 1b. 70.5 1b 73.7 11). 7 5 1b. 

Weights of Mature Ewes 

Oxford Grades 

Foundation Ewes 1st Cross 2nn Cross 
115 1b. 139 1b. 138 1b. 

Shropshire Grades 
115 1b. 129.5 1b. 138.7 1b. 

Weight of Wool 

Oxford Grades 

Foundation Ewes 1st Cross 2nd Cross 
8.57 1b. 8.86 lb. 9.6 1b. 

Shropshire Grades 
8.5 lb. 9.33 lb. 9.97 lb. 

It should also be noted that, in 
addition to increasing both the size of 
the animals at all periods and also the 
weight of the wool, a marked increase 
in . suitability, type and quality has 
also been observed in both lots of 
grades. The lambs and sheep increase 
in their resemblance to pure-breds. As 
the successive crosses are made the pro¬ 
geny becomes shorter in the leg and 
neck and carries much greater propor¬ 
tion of their weight in the high priced 
cuts in the second and third generations 
than did the foundation stock. A 
marked improvement in the length of 
the staple of the wool has been noted, 
but the quality and density of the wool 
has not been noticeably improved. 
The individuality of the sires used is 
a factor which, apparently, has a great 
influence on the resultant progeny, and 
the greatest care which can be used in 
this connection is fully repaid by the 
results obtained. The third cross lambs 
in both breeds very closely resemble 
pure-breds and in many eases are 
practically indistinguishable from them. 

Free-Martins 

It lias been known for a long time 
that a heifer born twinned with a bull 
will usually be barren. In fact such a 


heifer which turns out to be fertile is 
so rare that many breeders hardly be¬ 
lieve they exist at all. To account for 
the free-martin there have been pro¬ 
posed many theories which contain at 
least a part of the truth—and many 
others which are only idle speculation. 
It remained for Professor Lillie, of the 
University of Chicago, to make the first 
scientifically fruitful investigation on 
the subject. 

I)r. Lillie arranged with Swift & Co. 
to send him, from the cattle department 
of their packing plant at Chicago, 
every uterus which contained a small 
pair of twins, and in this way he was 
able to make a detailed examination 
and dissection of 55 pairs of twins. 

Briefly, the following are the facts 
which he found: 

1. Twins in cattle almost always arise 
from the simultaneous fertilization of 
two eggs. In fact, among the 22 cases 
in which lie could be absolutely certain, 
there was not a single case of twins 
arising from one fertilized egg, the so- 
called “identical” twins. 

Identical Twins Explained by Fusion 

2. These twins, which in other species 
would develop in separate coverings 
and be sexually normal, start to 
develop in tho normal way but grow so 
rapidly and get • so long that their 
coverings (chorions) touch and grow 
together at a very early age. These 
coverings are richly supplied with 
blood vessels and of course some of 


these grow into each other and so it 
comes about that some of the blood of 
each twin flows into and out of the 
body of the other. 

3. The blood of the male carries the 
powerful internal secretions of the tes¬ 
ticles, which cause all the difference 
between the mature steer and the 
mature bull. Likewise the blood of the 
female carries internal secretions from 
her ovaries, which cause the less-con¬ 
spicuous difference between the spayed 
heifer and the normal cow. If both 
twins are males or both are females no 
damage is done, but if they are of 
different sexes the powerful male 
secretions develop first and are not only 
strong enough to develop the male nor¬ 
mally, but act on the female sex organs 
at that early stage and prevent them 
from developing as they ought to be¬ 
fore birth, and after that it is too late 
for the heifer to grow into a normal, 
fertile cow. Most free-martins are 
changed to resemble a bull more or less 
in their outward appearance as well as 
in their internal sex organs. 

The Exception 

4. Rarely the two coverings fail to 
grow together at all, or do it so late 
that there is little interchange of blood, 
and the heifer remains free from her 
brother’s blood and develops normally. 
Doctor Lillie found three of these cases 
among 24 pairs of different-sexed twins 
he examined. We would need to 
examine a great many more cases be¬ 


fore we could be sure just what pro¬ 
portion of the heifers born twinned with 
a bull will prove fertile, but these 
figures indicate that it would be a very 
small percentage, and that it will not 
pay a breeder to keep such a heifer and 
try to breed her unless she is very 
valuable. It is clear that a fertile free- 
martin is possible and that they do 
yeeur very rarely. 

5. There is nothing similar to the 
free martin in our other domestic ani¬ 
mals or in man himself, or, at least, if 
such cases exist they are the exception 
instead of the rule as in cattle. The 
reason for this is probably that in most 
other animals the blood vessels are 
concentrated in certain parts of the 
covering and do not have much chance 
to grow together, or that tho young 
embryos are not so long and do not 
come in contact with each other so soon, 
or, as in the case of the sow, the uterus 
is long and there is plenty of room. 
There does not appear to be a record 
of whether free-martins exist in species 
closely related to cattle, like the 
Brahma cattle of India, or the different 
kinds of buffaloes. 

The word, “ free martin,” probably 
comes from the German term, “ fruh- 
mer/.cn,” meaning an early market, 
and was first used lor these heifers 
because the practical farmers knew they 
were not apt to breed and therefore 
fattened them and sent them to market 
early in their lives. 
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Value of Potatoes for Feed 

0- NVliut Is the value of a bushel or 
potatoes for milk production when but¬ 
ter tat is 32 cents per pound? 

A.--The value of potatoes for milk 
production can best be estimated by 
comparison with bran,"Bhorts or farm- 
grown grains such as oats or barley. 

The value of potatoes will also 
depend upon the kind of hay you are 
feeding. They would have a greater 
value for milk production when fed in 
connection with clover or alfalfa, than 
they would when fed in connection with 
timothy or wild hay. 

Compared with the grain mentioned, 
it generally takes from six to ten 
pounds of potatoes to equal a pound of 
grain for milk production. At the 
present price of grains mentioned, from 
12 to IS cents a bushel would have to 
be considered a good valuation for 
pot ti toes. 

This is a year when it will pay to 


feed potatoes of low grade on account 
of the surplus potato crop. When the 
grain has to bo bought for feed, or 
when potatoes have to be hauled a con¬ 
siderable distance to market, their 
value as milk-producing feed would be 
proportionally higher. 


Catching Coyotes With Dogs 

1 have often been asked to name the 
best dogs for foxes and coyotes. I 
have hunted seventeen years and used 
almost every breed both pure and 
crossed, and have had fair success with 
half Grey-half Stag, also half-Grey-half 
Russian, and half Grey-half Irish, but 
the Grey and Coyote is about as near 
to being right as I have been able 
to find. These last have many advan¬ 
tages over the so-called coyote hounds. 
For example, they have scant toe nails 
that don’t break off on ice, bare sum- 
merfallow or road. They are much 


■hardier, do not give tongue and when 
fficoyote takes to ravine, scrub, rushes 
Wor slough, they have not lost the game, 
{the greatest fault with other breeds. 
SThey are far better in crusted snow for 
, they run differently. 

^ Regarding care of dogs and their 
feed, I would say as soon as hunting is 
done for the night be sure to feed each 
dog half a jack frozen, or three pounds 
of fish—sucker or any other kind, or 
f three pounds horse or cow meat. In 
the morning just give them a drink and 
let them run behind rig for about a 
mile to empty out and limber up, then 
put in box. After two runs or catches 
feed the dogs one pound of slightly 
.soaked break for further strength for 
possible runs later on in the day. Many 
have the idea that a hound has to be 
poor to run. This is not the case. I 
find that plenty of work and a good 
loin is best. After catching three or 
four wolves, which is plenty for one 



Wh/ one is better 
than the other - 


No matter how good 
an oil is, it cannot lub¬ 
ricate properly after it 
has become diluted or 
filled with dirt and grit. 
Drain your crank case 
and clean it thoroughly 
with Imperial Flushing 
Oil every 50 working 
hours or less and you 
will get better results 
from your tractor. 



Two oils may look exactly alike—they may even pass 
the same physical tests -and yet one may be altogether 
unsuited for the lubrication of your tractor. 

The Imperial Chart of Recommendations, eliminates 
guesswork lubrication. It specifies the grade of Imperial 
Polarine Motor Oils which exactly conforms to the 
construction and duties of your particular make and 
model of tractor. Full power, ability to do more work 
and do it more economically always follow exclusive 
use of the right grade. 

Make the Imperial Chart your guide to proper lubrica¬ 
tion, and you will realize more profit from your tractor. 
Consult the Imperial Oil man. 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Canadian Company Canadian Capital 
Canadian Workmen 


IMPERIAL POLARINE 
SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 

(Special Heavy Body ) 

A dark amber-colored, heavy¬ 
bodied oil specially suitable for 
lubrication of tractor engines. 
It maintains compression and 
power under extreme heat. 



IMPERIAL POLARINE 
EXTRA HEAVY OIL 

(Extra Heavy Body) 

A dark amber-colored oil for both 
air and water cooled engines where 
an extra heavy-bodied oil is re¬ 
quired. It holds up compression 
under extreme heat. Especially 
suitable for tractor engines. 


Made in five grades for the proper lubrication of all makes of Automobiles, Trucks and Tractors . 



day if the runs are hard, return to 
camping grounds for the night and be 
sure to feed early and keep the dogs 
warm over night in a barn or box. I 
used a pair of the half Grey-half 
Coyoto dogs last winter and only 
missed one wolf and two foxes. Have 
got a nice batch of these crosses again. 
The dog wolf 1 use for service here 
will trim any dog around here and not 
be long about it.—R. L. Brakfield, Box 
35, Venn, Sask. 


Capital, Labor and Agriculture 

It may be laid down as axiomatic 
that so long as labor and capital move 
away from agriculture and find tlu-Jr 
employment in urban industries, and so 
long as this process takes place con¬ 
tinuously, the agricultural enterprise is 
not in a proper adjustment with the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial pursuits. It is 
evident that where labor and capital 
turn away from agriculture and seek 
employment in towns and cities, the im¬ 
portant reason for this is that the 
reward of labor and capital in agricul¬ 
ture is lower than in other kinds of 
employment. 

One* of the best tests for the well¬ 
being of an enterprise are the rewards 
obtained by capital and labor in it. A 
recent investigation in the United 
States, where the conditions are much 
like those in Canada, has given us some 
illuminating facts which are well worth 
pondering. In terms of the prices of 
1913 (the year before the war-time 
changes), the average reward per farmer 
for labor, risk and management was: 


In 1913 . $444 

Tn 1914 . 454 

In 1915 . 484 

In 1916 . 534 

In 1917 . 705 

Tn 1918 . 826 

Tn 1919 . 833 

In 1920 . 219 


In other words, the farmer’s return in 
1920 was less than one-half of that in 
1913. The nature of the risk involved 
in agriculture will be apparent bv a con¬ 
sideration of the figures for 1919 and 
1920; for when it is seen that the farm¬ 
er’s income in the year 1920 was but 
little more than one-fourth of what it 
was in 1919, we are forced to acknowl¬ 
edge the uncertainty attending the oper¬ 
ation of the farm. 

A comparison of the labor income of 
the farmer with that of workers in 
other lines will also help us to visualize 
in a general \vay the significance of 
some recent changes. Again we take 
our statistics from the United States 
conditions: 

1913 1918 

Average wage per farmer (for 

labor, risk and management) $444 $1,278 


Average 

ployee 

wage 

per mining 

cm- 

775 

1,280 

Average 

ployee 

wage 

per factory 

cm- 

705 

1,147 

Average 

ployee 

wage 

per railway 

em- 

782 

1,394 

Average 

ployee 

wage 

per banking 

era- 

930 

1,461 

Average wage 
employee ... 

per government 

823 

895 


In connection ivith this table we must 
note that the figures given are not re¬ 
duced to a common base, such as were 
those of the preceding table; they were 
the figures which were based upon the 
great enhancement of wages that had 
taken place during the years of the war. 
They do not represent in any sense the 
relative purchasing power of the dollar. 
Tt will be noted from the table that the 
labor income of the farmer in 1918 was 
practically the same as the wages of a 
mining employee, a little more than the 
wages of a factory hand, somewhat 
lower than the wages of the railway 
employee and considerably lower than 
the average wages of a banking em¬ 
ployee. Yet we must remember that the 
mine worker, the factory laborer, the 
railway employee and the bank clerk 
assume little, if any, risk and have no 
obligations concerning the management 
of the establishment in which they 
work. When these factors are taken 
into account it is clear that the farmer’s 
return for all three services is greatly 
out of line when compared with the 
rewards in the transportation and bank¬ 
ing business. Considering the farmer’s 
risk, his fixed investment, the dangers 
to which his crops are subjected, the 
diseases which prey upon his animals 
and the uncertainties of his markets, his 
profits are very low. If he paid his 
family for their labor, the interest on 
his capital would frequently be nil.— 
From a lecture delivered by Prof. W. T. 
Jackman before the Canadian Society 
of Technical Agriculturists. 
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The Group versus The Party 

The Organized Economic Group Contrasted with the National Party System 
as Method of Conducting Political Activities—By H. IV. Wood , 
President of the U.F.A. 


I HAVE been asked to write some¬ 
thing in regard to the movement 
among the farmers’ federal mem¬ 
bers to re-organize themselves on 
some different basis, and to start 
a movement of their own. Some of the 
details of this re-organization have not 
been made entirely clear, bnt it has 
been made clear that it is proposed to 
separate the group of elected members 
entirely from the organizations that 
were instrumental in electing them. 

After this group of elected members 
has severed its connection with the 
organized electorate, it is to create some 
kind of a central committee, which, 
among other things, will be responsible 
for financing the new movement, and 
actively disseminating educational or 
doctrinal propaganda. It would seem 
from available information that this 
committee would also be responsible for 
the directing of the political activities 
of the adherents of this new group in 
future elections. This, however, has 
not been made very clear. Whether 
members will be under the guidance of 
the central committee, or the central 
committee will be under the guidance 
of the elected members has not been 
made clear. 

It is clear that the idea is to revert 
to the political party system, but 
whether or not the intention is to 
stand alone as a separate and distinct 
party, to be drawn into some other 
party, or to amalgamate with some other 
party or fraction of a party into an 
entirely new one, is not clear. 

These, however, are minor details, and 
I have no inclination to discuss them 
at this time. The vital question we are 
called on to decide is jvhether we want 
to continue to exercise our citizenship 
rights, and try to fulfill our citizenship 
obligations through the medium of 
citizenship organization or through the 
medium of the political party sys¬ 
tem. Our first decision must be 
in regard to the formation of the 
political group; whether we want 
to move together through organi¬ 
zation, or break up our citizenship 
organization and act as individuals, 
each individual being thus forced to 
attach himself with one or other of the 
contending, unorganized political par¬ 
ties. This fixes the discussion on the 
relative merits of the organized politi¬ 
cal “group” and the “political party.” 
V hat advantage has either of these 
formations over the other? 

The Group System 

Let us begin with the organized for¬ 
mation, or the so-called group system. 
Through this system the citizens are 
enabled to initiate and carry on every 
step of their ywn political activities. 
In other words they operate their own 
political machinery. They select their 
own delegates to attend nominating 
conventions, each delegate representing 
a certain definite number of citizens. 
1 hese delegates, who are answerable to 
and influenced by no one except the 
people who selected them, carry on the 
work of the convention, including the 
nomination of the candidate. 

Vlien the candidate is thus nominat¬ 
ed, it. is the duty of the-citizens who 
initiated his nomination to finance and 
rtirry on his campaign. This is a purely 
democratic process, and such a process 
can not be carried on politically except 
through the systematic organization of 
the people. At least no other way has 
yet been made manifest. 

The Political Party 
The Political Party is not an organi¬ 
zation. If the farmers should inaugu¬ 
rate a straight farmers’ party and 
adopt a straight farmers’ platform, 
they could not carry on democratically 
because the political party structure can 
not implement democratic political 
action. To turn from organized politi¬ 
cal action, in which the people move 
systematically from the bottom up, is 
to turn from democracy. To turn to the 
political party, which is to be guided 
by an executive committee—guided 
from the top down—is to turn back to 
individualism and political autocracy. 
In fact it is difficult to understand how 


those who advocate this backward 
turning can really believe in democracy. 
They apparently agree with what has 
been the almost universal opinion of 
the past, that the people have not 
developed, and that they can not de¬ 
velop capacity for self-government. 

It is not manifest that they do not 
believe in organization, but it is the 
organization of citizenship that they do 
not believe in. They believe in a form 
of organization which is in the interest 
of politicians, but which is not in the 
interest of the people. They believe in 
an organization for the people to serve, 
rather than an organization to serve 
the people. They propose to organize 
a central committee to get the money to 
carry on, to steer the people into their 
particular political party, to serve their 
particular professional politicians; to 
develop “public opinion,” and to do 
the thinking for, instead of thinking 
with the people. 

This kind of educational process has 
been going on for over two centuries, 
and the outstanding result is that the 
people have finally been educated into 
the belief that they will have to do 
some thinking, and also some acting for 
themselves. This they have begun to 
do. They have actually made some 
democratic progress—not much, but a 
little. Through organization they are 
travelling the right road. If they keep 
travelling the right road they will even¬ 
tually reach the right destination—but 
if they turn back—? We are asked 
to turn back to the old political party 
flesh-pots. Will we do it ? 

The Basis of Organization 

But, without discussing the merits of 
democratic organization itself, they tell 
us that the farmers are organized on 
the w r rong basis. They say that organ¬ 
ized on this basis we are narrow, sel¬ 
fish, Bolshevistic, etc., etc. All of this 
seems to have a pleasing sound to the 
ear of the autocrat and the professional 
politician, but it doesn’t prove any¬ 
thing, mean anything, nor get any¬ 
where. If it is wrong for citizens lo 
organize tell us so and tell us why. If 
it is right for them to organize, and 
the farmers are organized on the wrong 
basis, tell them what the right basis is, 
and how they can organize on that 
basis. They will listen to reason; they 
desire wise counsel. 

In the meantime we can judge the 
efficiency of the political party system 
by over two centuries of active opera¬ 
tion. It has had ample time to give 
mature results. If these results are 
satisfactory there is no justification for 
trying any new thing. If they are not 
satisfactory, something else must bo 
found to take the place of this ineffi¬ 
cient system. The fact that there is 
a general turning away from the old 
party system indicates the general and 
growing dissatisfaction with it. 

The farmers are offering something 
to take its place. They are offering a 
new system, a system by which, through 
organization, the citizens can co-oper¬ 
ate in the exercise of their citizenship 
duties, and develop an ever-increasing 
capacity for doing so. This new thing 
has had very little opportunity to 
demonstrate its value, but already for 
some reason, there is great anxiety and 
nervous haste to destroy it. Why? 

Position of Representatives 

It is criticized by some of its open 
opponents because it has not risen at 
once from human weakness and human 
frailties to giant strength and godlike 
perfection. Worst of all, it is suggested 
that it is about to be crucified by those 
'who have, through its favor, been en¬ 
abled to come in sight of the golden 
gate of the alluring temple of political 
autocracy. This gate cannot be passed 
by those who continue to represent a 
democratic organization. It is said 
that some of the members who received 
nomination and election at the hands 
of farmers’ organizations are seriously 
considering dissociating themselves 
from those organizations, and at the 
same time continuing to hold office that 
they accepted as representatives of 


those organizations. If this is true, 
then bitter indeed are the first fruits 
of the young tree of democracy. How 
badly have we chosen, and how Her¬ 
culean is the task before us! 

It will bo only fair and just to assume 
that these members accepted nomina¬ 
tion and election in good faith, believ¬ 
ing in what they were undertaking to 
represent; and that after getting in a 
different environment and under a 
different influence, they changed their 
minds, and now think they were wrong 
and that after all the political party 
system is right. This, of course they 
had a perfect right to do, and the pro¬ 
cess might be perfectly honest and 
honorable. But is it right, and square 
dealing, to continue to hold office after 
they have withdrawn from their elec¬ 
tors, and are representing no one but 
themselves? Should they not, when 
they find that they can no longer con¬ 
scientiously represent what they under¬ 
took to represent, lay down their com¬ 
mission and seek re-election on the 
basis of their new-born convictions? 

Immigration Activity 

The Swiss government has offered to 
co-operate with the Canadian govern¬ 
ment in a scheme of assisted emigra¬ 
tion of Swiss citizens to Canada. II. 
M, Mitton, Canadian superintendent of 
continental immigration, and Major 
Moore, of the Canadian Pacific, have 
just returned from a conference with 
Swiss officials. It is understood that 
Switzerland is prepared to appropriate 
$2f>0,000 to assist the plan. 

Switzerland has hitherto opposed the 
emigration of its people, but post war 
conditions have produced a surplus 
population, and rather than pay doles, 
the government is prepared to help in 
solving the problem by assisted emigra¬ 
tion. Most of the Swiss now out of 
employment are farmers’ younger sons 
who have drifted to the cities. They 
are a thrifty and hardy people, and are 
well fitted for an agricultural existence 
in Canada. 

Switzerland’s action is only one in¬ 
dication of the remarkable change in 
the attitude of European countries 
towards emigration. The continental 
countries from which Canada desires her 
new citizens are Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and Scandinavia. Holland 
has now voted 3,000,000 guilders to 
assist emigration, and is understood to 
be willing to co-operate with the Cana¬ 
dian or other governments to this end. 
Belgium is no longer frowning oir 
emigration propaganda. Even Sweden, 
formerly very hostile, has moderated 
its attitude. Two prominent Swedish 
leaders, who have talked the situation 
over with Canadian Pacific officials, 
have represented their government as 
disposed to favor rather than oppose 
emigration. A Swedish delegate is now 
in the United States looking over that 
field. Australia has already sent its 
agent to Switzerland to take advantage 
of the new attitude of its government. 
The decision of Canada is awaited with 
interest. — Special correspondence of 
Manitoba Free Press. 


News from the Organizations 
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possible when the liquor power is ex¬ 
cluded. 

It menaces the church. The church 
stands for the realization of a kingdom 
of righteousness, peace and joy. Drink¬ 
ing is associated with unrighteousness, 
discord and grief. They are utterly in¬ 
compatible. No man who prays in sin¬ 
cerity “Thy Kingdom Come” intends 
his ideal to include grog shops. 

It menaces the finer things of life. 
The drinking man does not take to the 
idecal of unselfishness. He wants his 
liquor. He has no sympathy with de¬ 
votion to duty or self sacrifice for a 
cause or the higher reaches of human 
aspiration. The appeal of the truly 
noble in art and literature is not for 
him. If he persists in drinking, his 
finer tastes are lost. Drinking tends to 
grossness, selfishness and earthliness of 
mind. 

It menaces YOU who read this article. 
In your personal life or your social re¬ 
lationships or your business connections 
or your religious or political affiliations 
the maintenance of the traffic will in¬ 
volve you in danger. If personally you 
think to escape, you are still required to 


think of your family, your children, 
your friends, your neighbors. Why not, 
so far as you can by your vote and 
personal influence, abolish the menace? 

The Thinking of Our Young Men 

There is always hope in the rising 
generation. Not all our young folk are 
fops and flappers—some of them are 
thinking and thinking to good purpose. 
The leaders of our movement will do 
well to encourage the young men who 
are thinking. 

Here is a corner of a paragraph from 
a letter received some months ago which 
came under review again in the U.F.M. 
office the other day: “What we need in 
our movement more than anything else, 
it seems to me, is unselfish service—if 
there is such a thing. True service must 
of necessity be primarily unselfish, but 
l mean the kind of service that built- 
up our movement in its pioneer stages. 
It seems to be a great temptation to 
use a movement of this kind for per¬ 
sonal advantage.” While our rising 
workers manifest that spirit and are on 
guard against that temptation they are 
to be trusted.—W.lt.W. 

Flossie Bay Says “O.K.” 

The Flossie Bay United Farmers’ 
local at a recent meeting placed on their 
minutes the following resolution in 
reference to the choice for the premier¬ 
ship in Manitoba: 

“Resolved, that we most heartily en¬ 
dorse the choice of the Progressive mem 
bers of the Manitoba legislature in their 
choice of John Bracken as leader.”— 
J.A. 

Working Directors 

A local worker who not only thinks 
but translates his thinking into hard 
and effective work expresses his ideas 
of all work in the following paragraph: 

“During this period of tho season 
when harvest and threshing are on and 
there is not the same demand on Cen¬ 
tral, Central could be getting its litera¬ 
ture. and all that kind of thing ready 
for the winter activities, and instead of 
trying to arouse the locals to the be¬ 
ginning of their fall and winter activi¬ 
ties by correspondence, do so directly 
through the medium of tho district 
director. This would be really doing 
field secretary work, and 1 think that 
the director that would undertake to 
do this should bo paid for it. This 
would be, I think, a step ahead. If 
wo had twelve directors doing this kind 
of thing every fall, giving each local 
in their district an official visit, distri¬ 
buting literature, leaving the forms 
from Central for each local to make 
its returns on, the director could pro¬ 
duce these forms at the meeting before 
handing them over to the secretary and 
explain to the members the importance 
of having these filled out and returned 
promptly, and put it up to them that it 
is the duty of the local board to see to 
it that this is done. The board engages 
the secretary, and they should see to 
it that he attends to these things. 
There would be no need to engage a 
field secretary. It would be like engag¬ 
ing twelve field secretaries, each having 
a certain defined territory to cover. 
This would mean the whole province 
systematically covered in a short time. 
I believe if the directors knew they 
would be paid for this work, so they 
could afford to hire a man to take their 
place on tho farm while they were 
away, they would nearly all undertake 
it. 
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T HIS Booklet carries a message of comfort 
for every Farm Home. It deals with 
the subjects of water supply systems, 
Heating Systems, the installation of Sanitary 
Plumbing Fixtures in Bathrooms and 
Kitchens; and Sewage Disposal. 

It will show you how the installation of 
these modern conveniences can be made an 
accomplished fact at a cost approximately no 
more than an inexpensive automobile. 

Write to us now for a copy of this valuable 
Booklet. 


J. B. Musselman 

After eight years’ service to the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion as its secretary, J. B. Musselman, 
lias resigned to become managing 
director of the Saskatchewan Co-opera¬ 
tive Elevator Company, in the place of 
J. Robinson, who has been appointed 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Mr. Musselman, during his tenure of the 
office, has been an indefatigable worker 
in the farmers’ movement, and he was 
responsible for all the initial work in 
the political organization of the Sas¬ 
katchewan farmers, which bore such 
good fruit in December last. He as¬ 
sumed his new position on September 
1 , but retains the secretaryship of the 
association until his successor is 
appointed. 

Co-operation in Italy 

The Italian Federation of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of Production and Labor 
and the National Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies have just 
concluded a joint convention in Rome, 
bringing together delegates represent¬ 
ing 42 regional federations and 801 local 
co-operatives with a membership of 
99,084. 

The Italian Co-operative Congress 
show’s the' world wdiat the combined 
workers of a country can do when once 
they co-operate for their mutual wel¬ 
fare. It adopted plans for the organiza¬ 
tion of credit institutions to finance 
labor and farmer co-operative societies. 
These credit institutes are to develop 
local co-operative banks, under the guid¬ 
ance of the National League of Co-oper¬ 
atives and the General Confederation of 
Labor. 

The Congress also ratified an agree¬ 
ment. with the Russian government by 
which 100,000 hectares of land in South¬ 
ern Russia are to be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Italian farmers’ and 
w’orkers’ co-operatives. The farmers’ 
co-operatives are to send 50,000 farm 
hands into this district, while the labor 
co-operatives will furnish the necessary 
agricultural machinery. The Congress 
also demanded the enactment of a bill 
now before the Italian parliament which 
wdll protect the w’ord “co-operative” 
against fraudulent use, compel munici¬ 
palities and states to give preference to 
labor co-operative societies in the erec¬ 
tion of public buildings' and the 
furnishing of supplies, and exempt the 
resources of the co-operatives from 
public taxation. 

Simultaneously with the Congress, the 
National League of Italian Co-opera¬ 
tives and the Catholic Co-operative 
Federation made plans for united action 
and collaboration, while maintaining 
their separate forms of organization. 
This progressive step toward a united 
co-operative front will greatly increase 
the industrial, commercial and political 
power of the Italian co-operative move¬ 
ment. 

Walt Mason sang: “Oh! every fly 
that skips our swatters will have five 
million sons and daughters, and count¬ 
less first and second cousins, and aunts 
and uncles, scores and dozens, and fifty- 
seven billion nieces; so knock the 
blamed thing all to pieces!” 
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Deleo-Light brings to your farm such city conven¬ 
iences us running water, electric toaster, electric 
fan, elect/ic heater, as well as electric light. And 
it saves so much time and labor that it actually 
pays for itself. 

It provides dependable electric power to pump 
water, to operate the cream separator and churn; 
to run the electric iron and washing machine—all 
the light machinery on your place. 

There are 25 styles and sizes of Delco-Light—a size 
that will exactly lit each individual need. 

You will be surprised when you learn all about 
Delco-Light and what comfort it will bring to you. 
See your nearest dealer immediately. Or write 
to us for literature and further details. 
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OSHAWA, ONT. 


Made in Canada 

Breen Motor Company, Winnipeg 
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On the farm there are pictures for 
pleasure, and practical pictures 
which help in the business of farm¬ 
ing —and they are all easy for your 
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By the autographic feature, exclusively Eastman , date 
and title may be written on the film at the time—a 
permanent record forever valuable. 
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The Bounding Boy of Boston 
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those marvelous boots, or that the medi¬ 
cal colleges would allow such a prize as 
Kelly to rest long in his grave. Out¬ 
wardly, the provision of the will would 
be observed. Kelly would be buried in 
his boots, but it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that inside of three hours after 
sundown he would be exhumed—“in the 
interests of science.” 

It had been expected that Kelly’s 
body would collapse at the moment of 
his death and fall head downward; but, 
so perfectly was it poised, it continued 
to bound up and down as before—a 
startling illustration of the force of 
habit. The amusement company decided 
to allow' the movement to go on until 
after the funeral, as the sight of a 
corpse doing a daring ghost-dance while 
its funeral sermon was being preached 
would attract an enormous crowd. 
Naturally, this hard-hearted procedure 
provoked much indignation, and there 
was considerable talk about the dead 
not being allowed to rest in peace; but 
in the end nothing was done, and the 
people compliantly paid the tw T o dollars 
demanded by the company to witness 
the gruesome spectacle. 

Judged by the attendance, the funeral 
was the most noted that has ever taken 
place in Boston, and it was undoubtedly 
the strangest that w T as ever witnessed in 
any city. The sermon w r as preached by 
a prominent divine of Boston, through 
a megaphone—in order that all of the 
vast audience might hear his address. 
He took his text from Matt, xxiv, 17: 
“Let him which is on the housetop not 
come down—, ” and argued that Kelly’s 
fate w r as due to his failure to obey this 
injunction. It w r as a masterly effort 
and well received. The services closed 
with several vocal numbers by a chorus 
of fifty voices, and through some strange 
chance the last song was:' Bounding 
O ’er the Billows. 

The undertaker now set about captur¬ 
ing the corpse—a decidedly difficult 
feat, for public sentiment demande'd 
that he secure Kelly’s body free from 
the slightest disfigurement. In fact, he 
had posted a large amount of money 
with the amusement company to be for¬ 
feited if he failed in his accomplish¬ 
ment, and the manner in which he 
executed his extraordinary commission 
provoked universal astonishment. To 
say the least his method was ingenious. 
A large vat—20 feet deep and built on 
wheels—was hauled into the amphi¬ 
theatre by a traction engine and placed 
near the spot where Kelly’s body al¬ 
ways descended. The vat was filled 
with molasses and, when all was in 
readiness, it was rushed forward just as 
the body started upward. It was in 
place by the time of the body’s return, 
and when the corpse sank into this 
sticky mass, even the powerful boots 
could not extricate it. A live man 
would have smothered, but as Kelly was 
already dead, no harm was done—though 
it took some time to secure and prepare 
the body for burial. 

Owing to this delav it was late in the 
day when the funeral procession started 
from the amphitheatre, and it was 
nearly dusk when we reached the ceme¬ 
tery. It had been Kelly’s request that 
I act as one of the pallbearers, which 
may not appear strange, yet, in this 
desire of his, I now can see the finger 
of fate. Had I attended merely as a 
mourner—but no, for some reason, I 
seemed to be inextricably connected 
with this strange occurrence. In a man¬ 
ner I was to blame for its beginning, 
and I was certainly the cause of its 
extraordinary ending. 

It was probably due to nervousness, 
for to me the day had been a trying 
one; but, whatever the cause, just as 
we started to lower the coffin into the 
grave, I allowed my end of the strap 
to slip from my hands and the coffin 
fell into the grave foot-end down. The 
effect was appalling. The fall set the 
rubber boots in motion, and to our 
horror the corpse burst through the head 
of the coffin and flew up out of the 
grave, alighting ten feet to one side. 
The crowd fell back, terror-stricken, not 
knowing the cause of the remarkable 
resurrection, and before we realized 
what had happened, Kelly’s body, blown 
h y a strong west wind, was bounding 
across'the country to the eastward, as 
if it was trying to escape from the army 
of medical students who were hovering, 


vulture-like, around the cemetery. After 
the first shock of surprise pursuit was 
begun, but soon abandoned on account 
of darkness; and before morning, the 
corpse had reached the ocean, where it 
was safely hidden by the friendly waters. 

Thus was lost the key to the mystery; 
and the scientific world will never know 
the secret of those wonderful rubber 
boots,so successfully exploited by Martin 
Kelly, the “Bounding Boy of Boston.” 


Co-operative Banks 

Word has just come from Washing¬ 
ton that the comptroller of the cur¬ 
rency has acted favorably upon the 

application of the Order of Railway 

Telegraphers for a co-operative national 
bank with a capital of $500,000 and 
$50,000 surplus. Application for the 

charter was made by the telegraphers 
two months ago, and after detailed in¬ 
vestigation the comptroller of the 


currency could see no valid objection 
either to the bank or to the able men 
behind it. He has accordingly granted 
the charter, although previously opposed 
to co-operative banking. 

The Telegraphers Co-operative Na¬ 
tional Bank will be situated in St. 
Louis, the national headquarters of the 
union, and will be officered by E. J. 
Manion, president; L. .1. Ross, secretary- 
treasurer, and other grand officers of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 
IT util a competent manager can be 
obtained, Walter F. McCaleb, vice- 
president and manager of the Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Co¬ 
operative National Bank of Cleveland, 
has consented to act in an advisory 
and managerial capacity for the tele¬ 
graphers’ bank, which closely follows 
the co-operative plan so successfully 
followed by the engineers’ bank in 
Cleveland, the resources of which now 


exceed $17,000,000. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks are completing plans 
for the organization of their co-opera¬ 
tive bank in Cincinnati, the railway 
employees of Spokane, Washington, are 
forming a $200,000 co-operative labor 
bank, and similar co-operative institu¬ 
tions are in process for Birmingham, 
Ala., Los Angeles, Calif., Port Huron, 
Mich., and other industrial cities, 
according to the All American Co¬ 
operative Commission of Cleveland, 
which is promoting co-operative banks 
for workers and farmers throughout 
the country. 


Since October 1, 1921, over 7,000,000 
bushels of Western Canadian wheat 
have been shipped through the port of 
Vancouver, B.C., to European and 
Oriental countries. European shipments 
went via the Panama canal. 
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The Broadening Out Controversy 
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iht' public platform he has frankly ad¬ 
mitted that his goal is not the strength¬ 
ening of the farmer movement as such, 
luit the building up of a new national 
party. . . . Premier Drury believes in 
the creation of a new national party, 
one which will, in the course of time, 
take the traditional place which the 
Liberal party, because of its growing 
conservatism, no longer occupies.” 

In the Federal Field 
I’remier Drury’s proposals in fact in¬ 
volve the withdrawal of the IT.F.O. as 
an organization from the political field. 
Mis plan is to go hack to where the 
farmers’ movement was prior to the de¬ 
cisions of provincial conventions to in¬ 
clude direct political action among the 
purposes of the organizations. He has 
come out straight for a plan in the 
provincial political Held which ift being 
mooted in the federal field. Referring 
to this latter activity the U.F.A., the 
organ of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
says: “It. is proposed by those who ad¬ 
vocate a return to the party system that 


all the farmers’ organizations in Canada 
shall definitely withdraw from activo 
participation in politics and that a new 
party to be known as the Progressive 
party, similar in structure to the Liberal 
and Conservative machines, shall be 
created. The new party, if it comes into 
being, will not represent the farmers’ 
organizations. It will be financed by a 
fund subscribed by all who sympathize 
with the views of the leaders who bring 
the party into being and formulate its 
policy. ... — 

‘ 1 A more complete reversal of the 
policy'which has been adopted by the 
United Farmers of Alberta it would lu* 
difficult to imagine. In the U.F.A. all 
power resides in the locals which pro¬ 
vide the organization funds by small 
contributions payable by each member. 
The elected representative is directly 
responsible to the organization in the 
constituency which elected him. The 
locals control bot h the provincial organi¬ 
zation and the constituency associations. 
Candidates for parliament or the pro¬ 
vincial legislature are chosen at demo¬ 
cratically-called conventions ami the 
conventions are untrammelled by dicta¬ 


tion from any centralized party ma¬ 
chine. The cost of elections is met 
entirely by the membership. . . . The 
members who provide the funds direct 
the policy of the organization. 

“It is between these two plans of 
political action that the farmers of 
Canada have been called upon to decide 
—between the party system which has 
always failed to respond to the will of 
the people, except fitfully, and when 
overpowered by an irresistible public 
opinion, and democratic action by the 
people themselves. In Alberta the 
choice has already been made.” 

The Occupational Idea 

The similarity between the position 
in Alberta as expressed by the U.F.A. 
and that in Ontario is made plain by 
the opinions of the U.F.O. representa¬ 
tives quoted above, and the Manitoba 
Free Press thinks the time lias come for 
the advocates of the group idea in these 
two provinces to show how their 
theories are to fit the facts. The Free 
Press says: “Now that the discussion 
is getting away from theory and is tak¬ 
ing on a severely practical aspect, the 
immediate political future of Ontario 


being involved, the hope might be ex¬ 
pressed that Mr. Wood and Mr. Morri¬ 
son will come down out of the clouds 
and give us a carefully worked out 
scenario of their proposed drama. Just 
how do they propose to supply a ‘gov¬ 
ernment of the people by the people’ on 
the basis of vocational representation ? 
In a country where those following one 
occupation constitute a clear majority 
they can, of course, take possession of 
the government and keep it for so long 
as they hold together; but the exclusion 
from the council chamber of all other 
points of view will give a province so 
controlled a lop-sided government in 
time, however high-minded and impar¬ 
tial it may be at the outset. Human 
nature is pretty much the same every¬ 
where; and a farmers’ government made 
up of delegates from locals and respon¬ 
sible to tiiese locals, will inevitably 
develop exclusive and proscriptive poli¬ 
cies which will excite the fiercest resent¬ 
ments and lead gradually to the solidi¬ 
fication of all the other influences and 
interests into an opposition party. Does 
anyone really think that this will be 
for the good of the country at large or 
of any special interest in it?” 

The Toronto Globe, on the other hand, 
says: “There is undoubtedly an element 
of strength as well as of weakness in 
the occupational idea in politics. If 
the Progressive party had represented 
simply a revolt against the two old par¬ 
ties, it is very doubtful whether it 
would have attained to anything like 
its present magnitude and power. It 
mades tremendous headway among the 
farmers because they came to believe 
that their interests were not safe in the 
hands of ministers and legislators large¬ 
ly under urban influence.” Again The 
Globe says: “It is easy to criticize the 
occupational basis of a party, but, once 
that is gone, where is the need for a 
third party of any kind?” 

Co-operative Schools 

The second International Co-operative 
Summer School now in session in Brus¬ 
sels, Belgium, has brought together 
co-operative leaders and students from 
all parts of Europe, reports the All 
American Co-operati ve Commission of 
Cleveland. The school is conducted 
under the auspices of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, and follows the 
successful precedent established a year 
ago by the International Co-operative 
Congress at Basle, Switzerland. The 
headquarters of the school is in the 
Workers College, and among the lec¬ 
turers are numbered the greatest 
authorities in Europe on co-operation 
and the labor movement. The courses 
are given in English, French, German, 
most of the instructors being skilled 
in all of these languages. The lectures 
lake place in the morning, and in the 
afternoon visits are made to Belgium’s 
remarkably successful co-operative en¬ 
terprises. 

1 he British Co-operative Societies are 
also achieving an educational program 
that is taking the co-operative message 
to the rank and file of the workers 
and farmers. For the tenth consecu¬ 
tive year the British Co-operative 
Union is holding a series of summer 
schools in co-operative centres-through¬ 
out England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
most important classes are held in the 
evenings or during the week-ends, when 
the greatest possible number of workers 
can attend. The courses comprise not 
only the history, method and motive of 
co-operation, but also such closely re¬ 
lated subjects as political science, the 
growth of social ideas, the structure 
and problems of modern industry. In 
addition a number of important week¬ 
end lectures, similar to our chautauquas, 
are being held by individual co-opera¬ 
tive societies throughout the United 
Kingdom. Commenting upon the 
educational program of European eo- 
operators, officers of the All American 
Co-operative Commission assert that the 
greatest need of co-operation in 
America today is a nation-wide educa¬ 
tional campaign which will train com¬ 
petent co-operative leaders and reveal 
to the mass of workers and farmers the 
magnificent possibilities of the co¬ 
operative movement, not only in re¬ 
ducing their cost of living and ensuring 
them a fair return for their products, 
but also in bringing them together to 
build by mutual unselfish effort the co¬ 
operative structure of the brotherhood 
of man. 
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place, lightly by, and to-day it stands to all intents and purposes as good as on the 
day it was built. 
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The Immigration Question 

Continued from Page 10 

For the purpose of this comparison 
I have used what are undoubtedly the 
two richest countries in the world, and 
you will note that our debt per head is 
considerably less than half of that of 
Great Britain, and only 45 per cent, 
more than that of the United States, a 
country with a vast population and 
popularly supposed to be rolling in 
wealth. If I were to carry the compari¬ 
son to other European countries the pro 
portions would be more striking still. 

Our Large Enterprises 

So much for our debts. Let us turn 
for a moment to our assets. And here 
we encounter a difficulty not found in 
connection with our debts. We don 'i 
know just what our assets are. They 
arc so extensive that we have never 
been able to make an accurate stock 
sheet of them. We are in the position of 
a merchant who knows just how much 
he owes, but has not had time to make 
up a list of his possessions. 

Some times I think we scarcely do 
ourselves justice in our own apprecia¬ 
tion. We are too near to the miracle to 
perceive it. Our neighbors across the 
line, with the advantage of perspective, 
have perhaps a more accurate vision 
than we. So may I read to you from an 
article issued by an American press 
syndicate for use in American papers on 
July 1: 

‘‘Fifty-five years old as a nation on 
July 1, Canada can boast many re¬ 
sources and achievements that are the 
largest in the world. 

“With 200,000,000 acres of arable 
land in the western provinces untouched 
by the. plow and awaiting settlement, 
Canada has the largest reserve of virgin 
agricultural land in the world. Yet she 
has already taken rank as the second 
wheat-producing nation with a yield ot 
309,858,100 bushels in 1921. 

“With but half of 1 per cent, of the 
world’s population, Canada produces 90 
per cent, of the world’s cobalt, 88 per 
cent, of its asbestos, 85 per cent, of its 
nickel, 12 per cent, of its silver and 4 
per cent, of its gold. It contains 1 1 
per cent, of the coal deposits of the 
globe and 71 per cent, of the coal re¬ 
serve of the British Empire. 

“Canada has the highest ratio of 
railway mileage to population of any 
nation; the largest grain elevator7 v nl 
Port Arthur, with a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 bushels; the largest grain conveying 
system at Montreal; the highest hy¬ 
draulic lift-lock at Peterborough; the 
largest suction dredge at St. John; the 
largest water-power tunnel at Niagara 
Falls; the largest pulp mill at Chicou¬ 
timi, P.Q.; the largest paper machine at 
Iroquois Falls. 

“It has the largest grain farm in the 
Noble farms in Alberta, which in 1920 
yielded 515,000 bushels of wheat, oats 
and rye; and the largest pure-bred horse 
ranch in George Lane’s Percheron 
breeding farm in Alberta. \ 

“Tt has the largest copper mine in 
the British Empire in the Britannia in 
British Columbia; the largest nickel 
mine in the world in the Creighton of 
the Sudbury district, producing more 
than one-half of the world’s output of 
that metal; and the largest game pre¬ 
serve in Jasper Park, containing 4,400 
square miles and sheltering 10,000 
mountain sheep alone.’’ 

So we have every occasion for a 
sound and sane optimism. We have not 
only large debts, but large doings; en¬ 
terprises which, for so young a country, 
may fairly be described as gigantic. 
And may I carry you back to the 
thought with which I opened my re¬ 
marks, that all this has been accom¬ 
plished as a result of immigration f May 
I suggest that our immigration problems 
press upon us as matters of first im¬ 
portance. 

Immigration Problems 

What are those problemsf It seems 
to me they divide themselves into three 
main heads: 

1. The creation of a desire on the part 
of people in other lands to migrate to 
Canada. 

2 . The selection of the unacceptable, 
the rejection of the unsuitable, and the 
physical control of the movements of 
immigrants. 

3. The assimilation of the immigrant. 


Canada’s immigration work is carried 
out on a more selective basis than ever 
before, and our publicity efforts are not 
broadcasted at the general public so 
much as they arc directed at special 
classes. The classes referred to are 
farmers, farm laborers and domestic 
workers; and the sources of this immi¬ 
gration are, at present, almost entirely 
the United States and the United King¬ 
dom. We have to recognize also the 
fact that the free lands which were so 
great a magnet to immigration in years 
gone by are now mainly located at con¬ 
siderable distances from railways, and 
it. is not considered good business to 
create new settlements in remote dis¬ 
tricts which will require additional rail- 
wavs. It is generally agreed that we 
have already too much railway mileage 
in proportion to our population, and our 
efforts are directed toward settling the 
vacant lands convenient to existing 
lines. This means that we have to seek 
the settler with some capital, and finan¬ 
cial conditions in the United States and 
the United Kingdom have an important 
bearing upon our success. While the 
exchange rate was heavily against ster¬ 
ling currency we could hardly expect any 
pronounced movement of settlers with 
capital from Great Britain, but that is 
a condition which is now largely reme¬ 


died. Reverses to farmers in the United 
States, particularly the collapse of the 
farm land boom in that country, retard 
our work seriously. There could be no 
more mistaken or superficial notion that 
bad times in the United States promote 
immigration to Canada. On the con¬ 
trary, it is in good times that people 
are moved to branch out and try new 
ventures, and it is in good times that 
they have the capital for such under¬ 
takings. 

Although conditions, neither in the 
United States nor in Great Britain, are 
particularly favorable at the moment, 
our work is being steadily carried on, 
qualified according to tin* needs of the 
time. We are steadily making Canada 
better known in these great neighbor¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon countries. We are 
approaching, particularly, the children 
of those countries, supplying the schools 
with text books in which the truth is 
told about Canada, with a view to cor¬ 
recting the notion that this is a land 
noted particularly for its icebergs and 
Polar bears. Within the last three 
months we have supplied 300,000 copies 
of these text books for use in the 
schools of Great Britain, and we have 
now printing 225,000 for use in the 
schools of the United States/ These 
books are supplied free to schools on the 


request of the school principals, and the 
demand is always greater than our finan¬ 
cial resources will permit us to supply. 
Just a few flays ago we had a request 
from the educational authorities of the 
city of Glasgow for 20,000 copies, which 
we were obliged to reduce to 10,000 
copies. This is long-range publicity 
work; it has to do with the rising gener¬ 
ation, and its harvest may not be reaped 
for years, but it is spreading correct in¬ 
formation about Canada, and I am sure 
it is making for us life-long friends 
among the children of our national 
neighbors. 

1 wish my time would permit me to 
go into other phases of our publicity 
work; our distribution of maps to 
schools, banks and newspaper offices in 
the United States and Great Britain; 
our various forms of immigration litera¬ 
ture; our display advertising campaigns 
in farm periodicals; our news distribut¬ 
ing organizations; our system of con¬ 
ducted parties of visiting editors and 
journalists; our motion picture and 
stereopticon lecture work, and the ex¬ 
tensive system of exhibitions which is 
carried on by our department through 
the Canadian Exhibition Commission, 
but I must pass these by to consider for 
a moment the second phase of our im¬ 
migration problem, that is, the selection 
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of the acceptable, the rejection of the 
unsuitable, and the physical control of 
the movement of immigrants. 

Immigration Regulations 

The immigration machinery consists 
of some 18 offices in the United States, 
12 in the United Kingdom, a European 
office recently opened at Antwerp, and 
sub-offices being opened from time to 
time in Europe as occasion requires; 
medical and civil inspectors at the vari¬ 
ous ports of landing in Canada, and on 
the international boundary, and all the 
detail necessary to co-ordinate such a 
machine functioning over so vast an 
area and dealing with the most variable 
of all commodities—human beings them¬ 
selves. The regulations as to who may 
be admitted to Canada are severe; I 
think, properly severe, but they are en¬ 
forced with as much consideration for 
the immigrant or intending immigrant 
as is consistent with efficiency. I wish 
you could see the work which is being 
done by our woman’a branch under the 
direction of Mrs. Burnham, or our juven¬ 
ile immigration branch under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Smart, and you would 
realize that immigration is not merely a 
matter of statistics and regulations, but 
touches every branch of human relation¬ 
ships, not infrequently on their most 
pathetic and even their most sacred 
sides. But there is one point which I 
must mention. You may have seen argu¬ 
ments in the press that Canada should 
select her immigrants at the point of 
origin, and not wait until they arrive 
at her ports before turning them back, 
to their great disappointment, and, fre¬ 
quently, to their financial ruin. The 
only thing wrong with that suggestion 
is that it comes too late to be of any 
practical value to the department, as 
we have been doing that very tiling for 
a number of years, and are steadily ex¬ 
tending the machinery for that purpose. 
Obviously, we can’t put officers at every 
foreign seaport in the world to turn 
back immigrants at those ports, but so 
far as Great Britain is concerned the 
field is well covered, and our machinery 
is being gradually extended in Europe. 
Of course, we retain the right, no mat¬ 
ter what examinations an immigrant 
may have undergone at his port of em¬ 
barkation—we retain the right to reject 
him at the Canadian port for cause, but 
when 1 toll you that out of 74,262 immi¬ 
grants from the British Isles for the 
fiscal year ended March .11, 1921, it was 
necessary to reject at Canadian ports 
only 19.4 individuals—that is, one person 
rejected for every 485 who landed—you 
will see that the hardships arising from 
rejection of these classes have been re¬ 
duced perhaps as much as is humanly 
possible. 

Assimilation 

We now come to the third, and, per¬ 
haps, most important phase of the prob¬ 
lem—the assimilation of the immigrant 
after he arrives. That is a phase of the 
problem in which you will be particular¬ 
ly interested, as, I may suggest, it is 
one which lies largely at your doors. 
Immigration is a matter which touches 
our life so closely that it cannot all be 
relegated to the hands of the Dominion 
government or indeed of any govern¬ 
ment. It calls for the active participa¬ 
tion of the individual. Particularly 
is this true of assimilation, which 
may be described as the process of mak¬ 
ing the new arrivals into Canadians. It 
is here that the active co-operation of 
municipal organizations everywhere is 
so greatly needed, for I may confess 
that the real limiting factor on our im¬ 
migration work at the present time is 
the ability of Canada to assimilate the 
immigrant, socially as well as indus¬ 
trially. 

Bow is this to be done? -In mv opin¬ 
ion. the basic thing—the foundation 
upon which everything else must be 
built—is a strong Canadian spirit. Let 
us be so permeated with a genuine 
Canadinnism that it will be impossible 
tor any immigrant long to escape Ihe 
contagion. Here I am tempted to di¬ 
gress into a favorite theme of mine, that 
one of the most effective ways to do 
this—perhaps the only permanently 
effective wav—is by the building up of 
a genuine and sincere Canadian litera¬ 
ture, a literature which shall gradually 
assort and crystaliz.e our national ideals, 
which shall make us proud of our past, 
confident in our present, triumphant in 
our future. The making of a Canadian 
literature has a significance a million 
times greater than the dribble of royal¬ 


ties to a few Canadian writers; it lios 
at the root of our national existence. 
I cannot pause tonight to elaborate that 
argument, but I submit it to your intel¬ 
ligence, and I ask you to think about it. 

Other mighty factors in promoting 
assimilation are the school, the church, 
the lodge, the press, the social life of 
the community, but only in so far as 
these agencies are opened to and do 
consciously absorb the newcomer into 
the very body and soul of all they stand 
for. Through your municipal organiza¬ 
tions you can wield a tremendous power 
in that direction. Many of you already 
are doing so. My word is: Keep up the 
good work and increase it, because as¬ 
similation is today the problem that 
lies before us as a nation. 
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The Countrywoman 


The Importance of School Fairs 

a BOUT this time of the year thou- 
sands of boys and i rls are 
/-A putting the final touches on their 
A work in preparation for the 
school fair. If they are club 
members of the best kind, they have 
been planning for this event since last 
fall and so will be looking forward to 
exhibiting their work. This enthusi¬ 
asm of youth is a quality that is 
absolutely priceless. Every boy and 
girl is endowed with a considerable 
amount of it, but needs guidance in 
using it. Unless youthful energy is 
harnessed for producing something 
worth while, it will be employed for 
less desirable purposes. 

The way in which boys’ and girls’ 
clubs are utilizing and developing the 
talents of members is unique. They 
make everyday tasks interesting, adding 
dignity to homemaking and agriculture; 
they give valuable instruction con¬ 
cerning club projects; and, what is most 
important of all, they train the rising 
generation to be the leaders of to¬ 
morrow. 

Results such as these are not accom¬ 
plished with the wave of a wand. A 
great deal depends upon the enthusiasm 
of the members, but the chief respon¬ 
sibility devolves upon the officers and 
project leaders of the club. They help 
members to plan the year’s program, 
they give advice and encouragement 
when it is needed*,'and they train them 
to undertake responsibility. Only those 
actively engaged in the organization 
know how much real labor this entails. 

No matter how devoted club officials 
and members are, it is impossible to 
achieve the best results unless they are 
supported by the whole community. 
Fathers, mothers, bankers, merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, clergy, and 
everyone else in the district owe a big 
debt to club officials and members. 
This can be repaid in several ways. 
One is to take an active interest in the 
fair itself by lending a hand in arrang¬ 
ing exhibits, assisting judges, running 
off the sports program, or providing 
financial aid. If it is impossible to 
give such support, the least citizens can 
do is to attend the school fair to show 
that they realize the benefit of such an 
excellent organization. Even though 
the exhibition is held at «a busy time, 
officials and members of the club ap¬ 
preciate the interest and presence of 
each citizen in the whole country-side. 


A Fair Division 

“Mother is always tired,”' said a 
ten-year-old girl to me one day. 

It was about three weeks later that 
I had an invitation to visit that woman. 
After staying with her a few days, 1 
was no longer surprised at her daugh¬ 
ter’s remark. 

The woman worked from morning 
until night. I hardly ever saw her 
rest, except for a minute or two, when 
she sank exhausted on a hard wooden 
chair. She was soon up again, how¬ 
ever, and working as hard as before. 
At night she brought out a huge basket 
of mending, and sat over it long after 
the rest of the family had retired! 

There were three girls in the house, 
ranging from ten years of age to six¬ 
teen. Occasionally, I saw one of them 
bake a cake and another make some 
fudge. They did this just because they 

wanted it. , 

“Why don’t you divide the work 
amongst the girls?” I asked the woman. 

“The two voungest have to go to 
school,” she replied, “and the eldest 
one is studying for an examination. 

“A little housework will not harm 
them even then,” I said. 

“Shall I tell you how it is I never 
feel very tired, although there are as 
many in our family as inours? 

“For goodness sake, tell me, she 
cried. “Sometimes I fee) as if I shall 
drop under the burden.” 

“As you know,” I said. “Two of 
my children go to school, as yours do. 
Before they go, they have filled the 
wood box, made their own beds and 
swept out one room. This is possible 
because we get up early. It gives them 
an appetite for breakfast too. The 
eldest girl, of course, does her own 


work—just as much as is good for her. 
I do not believe in overworking any 
member of the family. It makes that 
one disgusted with the farm. We be¬ 
lieve in a fair division of the work.” 

“It seems to work out all right with 
you,” said the woman. 

“It does,” I answered her. “An¬ 
other thing is the way you do all the 
mending,” I went on. “You know how 
children are always tearing their clothes 
on the barbed wire fences? One would 
almost think they did it on purpose. 
I make it a rule that each child, from 
the time she can handle her needle, 
does her own mending: she puts on her 
own buttons, darns her own stockings 
and takes entire charge of her own 
wardrobe. After washing day, we 
generally spend an afternoon together 
mending* Thus there is no reason for 
me to sit every night in front of a huge 
mending basket. No, we work together, 
read together and find time to play 
together too! 

“It is wonderful the pride the girls 
take in keeping their clothes in order, 
and their rooms too. In mv way, no 
one member of the family is over¬ 
worked, and we all enjoy our rest every 
evening. ’ ’ 

“It sounds a good method,” said my 
friend. “I think I shall adopt it.” 

She did, and with success. Her ten- 
year-old (laughter no longer complains 
that “mother is always tired.” 

Of course, it would be much more 
sensible to start this plan from the 
time when the girls can do things, 
rather than to adopt it later on. At 
a very early age, girls can sweep, and 
make their own beds. There is no rea¬ 
son why they should not do their own 
mending very young. By teaching 
them to sew for their dolls, girls acquire 
a love of sewing. My eleven-year-old 
daughter has already taken charge of 
the embroidery in the house! Every 
pillow slip and towel is embroidered 
by her, and she is proud of it too! 
Her work is done exceedingly well! 

Give your girls their share in the 
work—not too much, but enough for 
their health, and then there will be 
fewer tired mothers on the farms.— 
Mrs. Nestor Noel. 


Rules for Good Health 

The Canadian Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Canadian Red Cross 
Society have published an attractive 
leaflet of good health rules for children. 
They have arranged the information in 
such a way that the first letter of all 
the paragraphs makes the words “Good 
Health. ’ ’ 

Good health depends largely upon 
healthful habits. Begin them now. 

On rising in the morning wash your 
chest and neck with cold water and 
dry thoroughly. Brush your teeth both 
morning and evening. Y’ou should take 
a warm bath at least once every week. 

Out of doors is the best place to gain 
health and strength. Unless you are 
ill or run down, when you need rest 
and the care of a physician, play out¬ 
side every day. Wear rubbers on wet 
days and when walking through wet 
snow. Do not sit around in wet boots 
or clothing. 

Do not eat between meals unless it 
be some fruit or bread and butter. 
Drink plenty of water. As milk is a 
food as well as a drink and especially 
good for you, drink some every day. 
Apples and fruit, when ripe, are good 
for you. Avoid pastry, pickles and 
rich foods. If you eat sweets occa¬ 
sionally, take them after your meals 
and not just before them. Always wash 
your hands before meals. Eat slowly 
and chew your food well. Tea and 
coffee are not good for you. Do not 
smoke cigarettes as they are harmful 
to growing boys. 

Hold up your head. Sit up straight. 
Walk erectly. Take in deep breaths and 
always breathe through your nose. 

Exercise builds up your muscles so 
take plenty of it out of doors every day. 
Out-of-door games arc good for both 
girls and boys, but always rest before 
becoming overtired. 

At home, if anyone is constantly 
spitting, coughing or sneezing you 
should avoid close and frequent con¬ 
tact with them or soon you will be 
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good plain food, plenty of sleep and a 
cheerful mind will protect your health 
and should make you grow up strong 
and well. 


doing the same thing yourself. If you 
have a cough or cold never sneeze or 
cough in another person’s face, but 
cover your mouth with a handkerchief. 
Do not spit on the floor or on the side¬ 
walk, as such habits spread disease. 
Do not put pencils, whistles, gum or 
candies which have been in other 
mouths into your own. Do not drink 
from unwashed common drinking cups. 

Let the fresh air into your bedroom 
every night by opening the window at 
the top and at the bottom. See that 
your bed is out of a draught and if you 
are well covered, you will sleep all the 
better for having fresh air in your room. 

Ten hours should be given to sleep. 
Go to bed early every night and have 
your proper share of it. 

Health is more to you than wealth. 
If you get plenty of fresh air and sun¬ 
shine you need not worry about germs, 
for these thrive only in dark, dirty, 
dusty and crowded places. Live right. 
Remember that out-of-door exercise, 
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Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the XJ.S. Government and 35 
ending universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise—no 
pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero¬ 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, T. D. Johnson, 579 Me 
Dermot Ave., Winnipeg, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 


Now that the jam and jelly season 

is coming, try greasing the preserving- 
pan with an unsalted grease before 
making either jam or jelly. It does 
not affect the preserves and does pre¬ 
vent the fruit from sticking. 1 use a 
small brush and paint the bottom of 
the pan thoroughly. An edge around 
the top will prevent it from boiling 
over.—Mrs. W.R.J., Man. 


To avoid scraping new potatoes, place 
them in a bag of the roughest sacking 
which was previously dampened. 
Thoroughly shake the potatoes up and 
down for a few minutes. Remove them 
an<l wash in cold water. This treatment 
removes all the skins and saves a lot of 
work.—Mrs. P.W., Sask. 
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$500.00 in Prizes Free to Boys 
and Girls 

Doo Sawbones lias selected 200 prizes, worth 
$500.00, and just the kiiTtt of things boys and 

gtrls want. Me Ls giving them away. All you 
have to do is to secure and send In a subscrip¬ 
tion, new or renewal, to The Guide for one year 
at $1.00. You can get this subscription from 
your neighbor, uncle, aunt, cousin, brother, sister, 
mother or daddy. When It Is received by me 
I’ll send you one of my big Doo Dad books as one 
prize. With the book I'll send you a contest 

sheet for you to color, and when relumed to me 
it will he entered without further cost to you In 
this contest, where you have a chance to win a 

Mg prize. When I send you the contest sheet and 

the Doo Dad book I’ll also send a complete list 
of all the prizes. 

The contest closes December IS, 1922, and all 
contest sheets mailed up to and Including that 
date will be entered The prizes will be awarded 
within two weeks after the closing of the contest. 
Now ls the best time to get subscriptions, so get 
busy at once and I’ll be looking for your letter 
and subscription next week. 

Doc Sau bonea. 


t| ie other passengers. Flannelfeet ts directing the traffic, ami is 
standing right in front or the track ami holding up his hands 
for the oar to stop. It looks as ir Flannelfeet had better move. 
Hut then if he steps backward he will be right in the path of 
Tiny, and ir he steps forward he will have a tnix up with Mr. 
Hoari-arid, coming around the corner, pell niell. are Mr. Lion and 
Mr. Tiger. My! Oh! My! what a (lx Flannelfeet is in. To get out 
of the way the conductor has climbed up the trolley rope and it 
may he that he will pull the trolley on the wire and tin* car will 
stop—then all will be well. Old Doc Sawbones, in his new twin 
six, was Just ready to cross the street. Very quickly he took in 
the situation and threw his clutch into “reverse,” and back he 
went and poor Old Grouch has Just had a terrible hump. For 
once old Sleepy Sam is wide awake. He sees it all and is wonder¬ 
ing what is going to happen to Flannelfeet. He can't look both 
ways at once, however, and Roly and Roly are taking advantage 
or ’the opportunity and tt looks as tr they would get away with a 
big load or the very tine apples Sleepy Sam was offering for sale. 
Most or the little Poo Dads think this all very, very funny. The 
little old lady on the corner very thoughtfully hid behind her 
umbrella, but the little dog in rront had no umbrella to bide 
behind, but he lias his legs and he is scampering away to a 
place of safety. 


Nicholas Nutt sold Tiny, his pet elephant, to a man who had a 
menagerie with lids and lots of wild animals in It—but Tiny was 
very fond of Nicholas and was very lonesome without him. So 
tic did not stay long with the man who owned the menagerie, but 
came hack to Nicholas Nutt's house, and brought all or the other 
animals with him. Mr. Hippo and Mr. Lion and Mr. Tiger, and all 
i the other animals soon became very fond of Nicholas also, and 
would not let him out of their sight. Kverywhere that Nicholas 
went, the animals would follow him. and when lie started to walk 
through the streets of Dooville all of the animals came tagging 
along at Ids heels. Now Nicholas did not like to have all of the 
animals following him everywhere, and to get away from them he 
aided a street car am! away he went. Nicholas was very happy 
:or lie thought he had played a great Joke on Tiny and his friends. 
N w liny and Mr. Hippo and Mr. Lion and Mr. Tiger, and all of the 
ler animals could not be fooled so easily. When the street car 
.-tarted the animals went too. You would never think that a 
huge beast like Tiny or Mr. IHppo could run very fast, but the 
facts are that they soon overtook the street car on which Nicholas 
was riding so comfortably. See. Tiny has almost passed it. and 
Mi. Hippo lias tried to climb aboard, and he was so heavy that the 
front end of the street car went right up in the air and tlie inator- 
mun lias lost control of hts car and is terribly frightened—so are 
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September (), 1922 

The Open Forum 

"Ut truth and falsehood grapple. IVho ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter?"—Milton 

The Guide assumes no responsibility for the opinions expressed by correspondents in this department It is 
run nested that letters be confined to 500 words in length, that one subject only he discussed in a letter, 
and that letters be written on one side of the paper only, and written very plainly (preferably in ink). 


Sessional Indemnities 

. The Editor.—In Canada the policy was 
adopted or paying members or parliament, 
not a salary, which is payment tor official 
services, but an indemnity, which is pay¬ 
ment ror loss. No endeavor was made to 
indemnify each member for the value or 
his time' lost in attending sessions; the 
amount was obviously based on the time 
lost by the average member in attending 
the average session. 

In recent years indemnities have been 
increased by both federal and provincial 
legislatures. The larger provincial legis¬ 
latures have increased the indemnity to an 
amount more than sufficient to indemnify 
the average member for his loss of time in 
attending the average session. Attempts to 
justiry the increase have produced various 
specious arguments. 

It has been argued that a member’s 
election expenses have often to be paid 
out of his indemnities; but how about the 
election expenses of his opponent? If a 
candidate be, as he should be, the candi¬ 
date of an organization which relies on the 
electorate it represents to provide the 
amount necessary for legitimate expenses, 
there is no reason for plundering ihe pro¬ 
vince by increasing the indemnity. Nor is 
there any better reason when the candi¬ 
date’s nomination has been at his own 
instance, or at that of voters unwilling to 
share the cost. 

It has been argued that a member spends 
much time between sessions looking after 
the interests or his constituents; anil that 
the increased indemnity is necessary to 
Indemnify him. But it should be no part 
of the duty of the member to interpose 
himself, or allow himself to be interposed 
between the administration and the elec¬ 
torate in matters of administration. If, as 
a candidate ambitious to succeed himself, 
he become a patronage-monger, he should 
do so at his own expense. 

It has been argued that the extortion to 
which members are subjected by subscrip¬ 
tion solicitors is also a reason. The mem¬ 
ber who votes into his own pocket a sum 
greater than would indemnify the average 
member attending the average session. 
Invites other extortioners, to mete to him 
the measure he has measured to his coun¬ 
try. Members who do not intend to stand 
for re-election do not tlnd themselves 
unable to resist the extortion of the sub¬ 
scription solicitor. Whether a member or 
not, one’s subscription should be the 
measure of his conception of his privilege 
and duty. To heap up the measure and 
get the money back by increasing the in¬ 
demnity is utterly unjustifiable. 

It has been argued that if the member 
is not paid a large indemnity he will get 
it some other way. Whatever color may 
be given to this argument by the act of 
members who vote to increase their own 
indemnities, it Is, after all, the argumeip 
of a cynic who measures others with his 
own yardstick. It points the moral that 
trustworthy men should be elected to 
positions of trust. 

Ministers, eager to placate supporters, 
or to curry favor with labor, often defend 
their own weakness by arguing that lower 
indemnities will prevent the election of 
poor men and limit membership to the 
well-to-do; forgetting that an indemnity 
which will indemnify the average member 
will necessarily more than indemnify a 
member who is below the average in earn¬ 
ing capacity. Nor is there much likelihood, 
in these days of organized l abor and 
enlightened citizenship, that the Labor 
candidate or the poor man will long he 
penalized by his employer because of his 
candidature. The country, the province, 
even the municipality has a moral right 
to conscript any of its citizens, to serve 
in its councils, even though that service 
entail personal sacrifice. Who, other than 
the late president of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, will be so bold as to challenge 
the right of the state to demand of any of 
its citizens, not only sacrifice of life, as 
in war, which can never be indemnified, 
but also those infinitely less sacrifices 
entailed in civil service of the state? 

Multiplying sessions is blit another way 
to increase the aggregate of indemnities. 
Emergency legislation can never be very 
large, more especially as it is quite open 
to the administration to meet unforeseen 
expenditures by warrant, nor can it be very 
contentious within the jurisdiction or a 
provincial legislature. The power to 
adjourn to a fixed date makes it entirely 
possible to call the annual session early 
to meet any emergency, and. the emer¬ 
gency being met, to adjourn to meet again 
at the usual time, without loading the 
province with the unnecessary and unjusti¬ 
fiable cost of a special session. The fact 
that nearly every one of the United States 
limits its legislature to biennial sessions 
is commentary enough on our provincial 
practice of adding special sessions to 
annual sessions and special indemnities to 
annual indemnities. To emphasize the 
need for this discussion, I shall take tho 
responsibility of alleging on the strength 
of information given me by a member of 
the Saskatchewan legislature that at the 
recent special session there were members 
who proposed a round robin calling for 
the rull sessional indemnity of f 1,800 for 
that special session. 

Service in the legislature should be con¬ 


ceived of as an honor, a privilege, and a 
duty, of which the lesser reward i? the 
sessional indemnity and the greater reward, 
the opportunity for service and sacrifice. 
The lesser reward, should not, by its 
amount, suggest that it is the greater. 

What the amount of the provincial ses¬ 
sional indemnity should be will be dis¬ 
cussed in another letter. In the meantime 
may one point the moral? Small sub¬ 
scriptions toward the election fund of Jhe 
organization which represents best one's 
political principles, and a live appreciation 
of one’s duty to the state, will marvellous¬ 
ly reduce the cost or electing members, 
and the cost of Indemnifying them, and 
will largely increase the effectiveness and 
reduce the cost of administration.—T. A. 
Patrick, Yorkton, Sask. 

Liquor Propaganda Falsehoods 

The Editor.—There came from Montreal, 
under date of July 25, 1022, a despatch 
purporting to be from an organization 
called the Dominion News Bureau. It was 
received in western cities. The Calgary 
Herald devoted almost twelve inches of 
column spare to it. It is headed: Less 


liquor Consumed m Quebec Ilian in 
Manitoba while sub headings read, three 
Million (.marts in Manitoba in Year, these 
Figures not including Sales Through Illegal 
Channels. 

In the body of the despatch the public 
is informed that: "The figures are not 
available in this comparison for all pro¬ 
vinces, but the province of Manitoba is 
taken as an example of the ’dry’ pro¬ 
vinces. in that province, the sales during 
the period of a year amount to a total of 
$ 12,263,013, w hereas a total of sales of 
Quebec liquor commission reached only 
# 15,000,000 under a regime w here sale 
is open, without liquor prescriptions." 

A further statement is as follows; "The 
Manitoba figures show that the number of 
prescriptions totalled t,stt,46t, which 
meant almost the equivalent of two pre¬ 
scriptions for every man, woman and child 
In the province, ami the total amount of 
liquor covered by these prescriptions was 
510,903 gallons, equivalent to 3,005.07 8 
quart bottles, and the valuation fixed on it 
is $4.00 per bottle," 

Here Are the Facts 

The present system of handling liquor 
through government sale for the purpose 
permitted by the Manitoba Temperance Act 
came into effect on February 1, 1021. 

During the year which ended January 
31, 1022 (that is the first twelve months 
of the system) the total sales of liquor on 
prescription in the whole of Manitoba 
amounted to 18,to? gallons. This Includes 
beer and wine which, of course, are not 
taken account of in the despatch which 
deals only with $4.00 a bottle liquor. 

The total sales of hard liquor In Mani¬ 
toba in the year aggregated 12.017 gallons. 
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These are the official figures or the Mam 
tuba government. Here Is the glaring and 
unpardonable falsehood. The despateh 
says 510,993 gallons. The trutll is there 
were only 12.017 gallons sold In Manitoba 
on prescription. Take the actual figures 
and multiply them by rorty and you are 
still below Hit* figures of the liquor des¬ 
patch. The liquor lie would allow the 
population of Manitoba almost five quarts 
for every man, woman and child In the 
province. The true figures allow about 
five ounces per capita. 

It is on false data of this kind that the 
people of Manitoba are asked to base their 
verdict on Hit* Manitoba Temperance Act. 
Social Service Domicil of Manitoba. 


The Group Idea 

The Editor. In your August 23 Issue Is 
another criticism of the D.I’.A, Our friend 
apparently does not see that If Hit* U.F.A. 
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Look for tho label with the horse¬ 
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Calgary Brewing & Malting 
Co. Limited 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 



New Wheat 
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VV«» arc now prepart'd to handle your ship¬ 
ment* of new Wheat and Uye to good 
advantage. Write for prices and shipping 
inst ructions. 

Send us your investment and hedging 
orders in drain Futures. 

Thompson, Sons & Co. 

Established 1884 
Grain Commission Merchants 
700-708 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
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fit'll their man in a constituency that lie 
must virtually represent in the main the 
U.F.A., as a Liberal won hi represent the 
Liberals who elect him m any constitu¬ 
ency. Does he mean to say that any man 
would and should represent and advocate 
t lie views of those who opposed his 
election? Virtually he accuses the li.F.A. 
of being unlit to look after the interests 
of Alberta. The majority of the voters of 
Alberta however think they are capable. 
AI litis time of day when all or practically 
all the other classes are organized, it 
seems strange to hear objections to the 
farmers organizing as well. They will 
give us class legislation say these critics. 

To a people who have been suffering 
under class legislation for 4 0 years this 
criticism seems trivial. It would pay all 
these critics well if they would carefully 
si tidy Mr. Wood’s ideas along the lines of 
organization. The ultimate aim of organi¬ 
zation is not the control of politics, but 
to make politics as we know it unneces¬ 
sary. To replace a competitive civiliza¬ 
tion by a co-operative one. In our city 
schools of late years there has been in¬ 
troduced a co-operative system in getting 
the children out in case of tire. In a large 
school in the city of Moose Jaw, the time 
necessary to clear the school of all child¬ 
ren is 31 seconds. Under the old system 
(competition) it has in the past taken 
several minutes with broken limbs etc. 
Which is the best? Under our present 
system of competition there is an enor¬ 
mous waste of labor power. Economists 
who have given years of study to the sub¬ 
ject estimate it at from 40 to 80 per cent. 
To put it in plain English, at least half the 
value of the labor we do is either stolen 
or wasted, probably both. To change from 
the one to the other, however, would 
require much time and preparation. 

The purport of Mr. Wood’s message is, 
that man is not here on earth for to 
make money or gather the applause of 
tlie multitude, but to live. As the poet, 
Hums, put it: 

“To gather gear by every wile that’s 
justified by honor. 

Not for to hide li in a hedge, nor for a 
train attendant, 

Hut for the very glorious thing of being 
independent.” 

For the Luw or the Jungle under 
which we are now living he would sub¬ 
stitute the law of service, The Golden 
Rule, lb* tells us that not only would 
we lie belter off as regards material things 
hut we would also have leisure time to 
study the true meaning of this lire and of 
the life lo come. — Senex. 


| Will correspondents please note that 
letters not accompanied by the full name and 
address of the writer (not necessarily for 
publication) will not be printed. This rule 
is absolute.—Editor. 1 
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The Cheerful Plowman 


By Edw. Tufft 



Farm life has many dangers for men of careless ways. Some fall through broken 
mangers and end their mortal days; while others, slack and heedless, with billy- 
goats on hand, take chances worse than ueedless and find the rromtsed Land I 
Some farmers ride wild ponies, that kick and buck and rear, and so in time leave 
cronies in sorrow over here; while others, nothing fearing, drive mules that plunge 
and tear, so soon go otl careering with angels over There 1 Some race around in 
autos, in mad. ungoverned style, destroying laws and mottoes and statutes by the 
mile, decapitating chickens and crashing into men, and going to the dickens in 
wreckage now and then! Some crawl in front of binders to oil the sickle-head, 
and tinker with the grinders of hogs that are not dead; some fool with belts and 
cables and cog-wheels running fast, and meet a fate like Abel’s and wind up dead 
at last! Some climb on ladders older than ladders ought to be. then (all and Jam 
a shoulder and splinter up a knee, while others, glibly painting on scaffolds weak 
and fraiL are picked up bruised and fainting beside their brush and pail! Now 
I’ve no foolish fancies that make me cringe ami quake, yet I’m not taking chances 
that I don’t have to take! I tackle all the labors that farmers have to do. and 
many tasks where neighbors are often cut in two; I handle mules and shredders, 
young colts and garden drills, big tumbling rods and headers, and cows and fanning 
mills, but with some caro, I’m saying, for this old mortal frame—for who would 
do my haying if I were maahed and lame? In Heaven many manses are filled with 
folks. I fear, who took too many chances when they were over here I 
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The Farmers’ Market 

Office of the United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., September 1, 1922 

WHEAT—First offerings of new crop wheat forced markets lower. During the early part 
of the week there was little support from exporting sources, but since October dropped below 
tiie dollar mark export buying lias been in evidence in volume. Millions of bushels per day 
have been taken from this market against sales overseas, but those millions have been easily 
obtained by the buyers on a constantly declining market. The producer in Manitoba lias 
been a free seller. It is fairly evident that the market is in no shape to take any quantity 
of wheat at the moment. Perhaps this is on account of the financial condition of the buying 
countries of Europe, or perhaps the tendency of the buyer to hold off on a falling market. The. 
fact remains that the market lias broken badly before the movement of the crop is under 
way, following the continually falling market in Liverpool. Any factor that might tend to 
hold off the heavy offerings might help tile price a little, but conditions at the moment do not 
appear to favor the constructive side of values. Cash demand is fair. Little wheat lias 
actually arrived at the head of tlie lakes and premium over October holding fairly steady. 

FLAX—Strength in Argentine flax markets and higher price in Duluth reflected here. 
Trade is very light and of speculative nature. Offerings practically nothing in cash market 
and trade in general very dull. 

OATS—Market has been a dull affair during past week and prices show very little change. 
Owing to small stocks in terminals it is impossible to do business in any volume. From now 

on the new crop will begin to move and a more active market should develop. Offerings are 

very light with good premiums on all grades. 

BARLEY—Some good buying by exporters during past few days and prices show a slight 
improvement from the early part of the week. A good enquiry exists for all grades of cash 
barley, No. 3 C.W. bringing a premium of 3 cents over the October. 


CROP ESTIMATES PUBLISHED 

As we go to press crop estimates come to hand wlitcli indicate the expectation of the 
best threshing returns the West lias had since 1915. The Manitoba Free Press estimate 
is the highest with a total of 37 1 million bushels, 32 per cent higher than last year, and 
three per cent higher than the historic 19 15 crop. The Bank or Montreal places the 
total wheat yield at 350 million bushels, or 25 per cent higher than last year. The c.P.R. 
estimate, which is Hie most conservative of the three, was originally 317 million bushels 
hut was raised to 321 million, consequent upon the announced increase in acreage by the 
Statistical Department, Ottawa. 


Year 

1915 . 

1916 . 

19 17 . 

19 18 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 (estimates) 

M.I’.P . 

C.P.R. 


Yields by Provinces 

Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Hushels 


69,337,000 
29,667,000 
4 1,039,700 
4 8,191,100 
4 0.97 5,300 
37,542,000 
39,054,020 

7 1,258,000 
54,879,000 


Hushels 
224,31 2,000 
147,559,000 
1 17,92 1,300 
9 2,4 9 3,000 
89,994,000 
1 1 3,135,300 
188,000,000 

226,97 5,000 
189,120,000 


Alberta 
Hushels 
66,538,000 
65,088,000 
52,992,100 
23,752,000 
34,575,000 
83,461,000 
53,04 4,000 

73,668,000 

73,448,000 


Total Hus. 

360.1 87,000 
24 2,3 1 4,000 
21 1,9 53,100 
164,430,100 
165,544,300 

234.1 38,300 
280,098,020 

371,901,000 

317,448,000 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 


Auk. 2 

t o 

1 pt. 

2 inclusive 


Week 

Yc ar 

Wheat 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

Ago 

Ago 

Oct. 

100J 

99 J 

97J 

9.5| 

96} 

9a | 

99} 

1401 

Dec. 
Oats— 

981 

97J 

9.51 

943 

95? 

9t 

97? 

1353 

< let. 

39 J 

39 5 

39? 

39 

39? 

39? 

391 

46 3 

Do 

Bariev 

37 J 

37? 

37 J 

37? 

37} 

373 

38 

14 J 

Oct. 

521 

‘I? 

51? 

51! 

52 

51! 

52 

73 

Dee. 

50 J 

50 

49? 

49? 

491 

193 

50! 

F lax— 

0. t 

180 

182 

182? 

182 

1 3 

1 S3 } 

1 0 

194 

De 

1715 

172 

172} 

172? 

1733 

172} 

172 

live— 

0 1. 

67 

66 

6.5 

65 J 

6.5 J 

65? 

66? 



MINNEAPOLIS CLOSING PRICES 

Spring wheat—No. l dark northern, 
$1.06$ to $1,131; No. 1 northern, $1,021 
to $1,091; No. 2 dark northern, $1,021 
to $1,091; No. 2 northern, 99?c to $1,051; 
No. 3 dark northern, 971c to $1.05?; No 

3 northern, 961c lo $i.oil. Montana—No. 
I dark hard. $1.14? to $1,191; No. 1 hard, 
$1,071 to $1.11$; No. 2 dark hard Minne¬ 
sota and South Dakota, $1,071 lo $1,081; 
No. 2 hard Minnesota and South Dakota. 
94 1c to 961c. Durum—No. 1 anther, 881c 
to 931c; No. 1, 80Jc to 87?c; No. 2 amber, 
851c to 911c; No. 2, 771c to 841c; No. 3 
amber, 80}c to 881c; No. 3. 731c to 813c. 
Corn—No. 2 yellow, 56c to 563c; No. 3 
yellow, 5 5c to 551c. Oats—No. 2 white, 
29c to 31c; No. 3 white 28c to 30c; No! 

4 white, 27c to 283c. Barley—Choice to 
fancy, 50c to 53c; medium to good, 46c 
to 4 9c; lower grades, 4 2c to 4 5c. Rye— 
No. 2, 63Jc to 63jc. Flaxseed—No. t, 
$ 2 . 181 . 

WINN PEG 

The U.G.G. Livestock Department, St. 
Boniface, report as follows for week ending 
September 1. 

Hecclpts tilts week: Cattle 10,573, hogs 
805, sheep 1.033. Last week: Cattle 
13,539, hogs 1,204, sheep 664. 

I'lie run of cattle this week is a shade 
lighter than the previous week, prices 
holding steady up to about the middle or 
tiie week, when a little more active trade 
developed In tiie betler quality stockers, 
feeders and breeding heirers. With thresh¬ 
ing general -throughout the West light re¬ 
ceipts are anticipated during the coming 
week, and in consequence steady to per¬ 
haps slightly improved prices may he ex¬ 
pected. Tiie general feeling expressed by 


the trade is that the usual heavy runs will 
follow the finishing up of harvesting 
operations, and this no doubt the same as 
other years will likely result in lower 
prices. 


We cannot too strongly urge shippers 
to watch stockyard receipts very closely 
and where possible avoid coming on the 
market during period of heavy receipts. 
Those who have unfinished cattle and can 
possibly do so should hold their cattle 
back and grain feed them Tor the mid¬ 
winter or early spring market. With a 
heavy crop of coarse grains almost general 
throughout the West, and plenty of rough 
feed, it should he a good season to do 
some feeding. We anticipate that once 
some grain money is in circulation many 
rarmers will want to lay in a supply of 
stockers, feeders or breeding heifers. 
Orders for these should be placed at Hie 
earliest possible moment so that purchases 
can he made when heavy runs are coming 
on the market. 

The run of hogs continues very light 
and prices in consequence have strength¬ 
ened. Selects this week sold as high as 
13c.- Unfortunately the quality in most 
cases was inferior, very revv selects com¬ 
ing. Grading continues very severe on 
account of the number of off-grade hogs 
that are corning forward. 

in Hie sheep and lamb section owing to 
light runs prices have improved, choice 
lambs selling from 10c to as high as 11c. 
Common lambs 8c to 9c. Choice light¬ 
weight sheep from 5c to 6c. 

Shippers from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
should bring health certificates covering 


cattle shipments. This is very important. 


Good to choice steers. 4.25 to 5!a5 

Medium to good steers. 4.00 to 4 50 

Common steers . 3.00 to 3.50 

Choice feeder steers. 4.00 to 4.50 

Common feeder steers . 2.50 to 3.50 

Choice stocker steers. 3.25 to i!uo 

Common stocker steers. 2.00 to 3.00 

Choice butcher heifers. 4.00 to 4.50 

Fair to good heifers. 3.00 to t on 

Medium heirers . 8.50 to 3.00 

Choice stock heifers . 2.25 to 2.in 

Choice butcher cows . 3.00 to 4.00 

Fair to good cows. 2.50 tq .Too 

Rreedy stock cows. 2.00 to 2.25 

Canner rows . 1.25 to 1.7.5 

Choice veal calves. 5.50 to 7.50 

Common calves . 3.00 to 4.00 




WHEAT PRICES 

Auk, 28 to Sept. 2 inclusive 


Date 

1 N 

2 N 


3 N 

4 

5 

6 

Aug. 28 

107J 

104 


1031 

90} 

81? 

72? 

29 

103? 

102 


100} 

89! 

SO? 

71? 

30 

103? 

101 


98 f 

88} 

78 J 

70? 

31 

101 J 

99 


96} 

86 J 

78 J 

69? 

Sept. 1 

102 

101 


98 

88 

80} 

70 

Week 

100? 

99 J 

96? 

86? 

so? 

70? 

Ago 

IDS 

105 


104 

89? 

79} 

71 

\ ear 

A TO 

1.51! 

142} 

141 

130? 



EGGS AND POULTRY 

WINNIPEG—Eggs: Dealers are quoting 
country shippers 19c delivered ror straight 
receipts. They are Jobbing extras 33c to 
35c, firsts 28c to 29c, straight candled 
24c to 25c. There were nine inspections 
on tiie prairie provinces last week. Cars 
of seconds are reported rolling Toronto 
and Montreal, costing 233c, f.o.b. Brandon, 
and 223c, r.o.b. Winnipeg. Poultry: Re¬ 
ceipts or poultry show a slight increase 
over last week, but not sufficient to affect 
prices. No dressed stork is being 
marketed. 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
August 28 to September 2, inclusive 


Date 

WHEAT 

Feed 

2 CW 

3 CW 

OATS 
Ex Fd 

1 Fd 

2 Fd 

3 CW 

BAR 
4 CW 

T.EY 

Rej. 

Fd 

1 NW 

FLAX 
2 CW 

3 CW 

RYE 

2 CW 

Aug 2' 

29 

30 

31 

Sept. 1 

O 

Week 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

62? 

61? 

00? 

59? 

60 

60? 

61 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 
45 

44 

47) 

1 

L 

41) 

41; 

41] 

40 

40 

41 

41? 

45 

f 

L 

40f 

40 

40? 

40? 

40? 

40? 

39? 

37? 

37} 

37? 

37 

37? 

37? 

37? 

J 

55 § 
55 

n\ 

55 

54? 

55 

74? 

51! 

51? 

51 

50* 

51 

.50J 

51 

72 

471 

47? 

47 

46J 

47 

46} 

47 

66 

471 

47? 

47 

461 

47 

461 

47 

66 

190 

192 

192} 

192 

193 
193} 

190 

192 

186 

188 

188} 

188 

189 

189? 

186 

188? 

170 

172 

172? 

172 

173 
173? 

170 

164 

69 

68 

66? 

66* 

67? 

661 

68? 
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Index to Classified Advertisements 


Livestock. 

Poultry. 

Seeds. 

Farm Lands. 

Farm Machinery and 
Autos. 

Nursery Stock. 

Hay and Feed. 

Lumber, Fence Poets, 
etc. 


Situations Vacant. 
Situations Wanted. 
Solicitors—Patent and 
1-iegal. 

Dyers and Cleaners. 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits, 
Vegetables, etc. 
General Miscellaneous. 
Produce. 


LIVESTOCK 


Sea also Gsns/sl 

Miscellaneous 


Various 

WANTED TO WINTER ON SHAKES. CAR OF 
cattle or several cars sheep, pure-bred preferred. 
240-acre farm for sale, or exchange for stock. 

Alvin Gedcke, Kindersley, Sask. _ 30-2 

MOLASSES—FEED MOLASSES IN BARRELS, 
lowest price. Moore-Morris. 304 Kensington 
Bldg.. Winnipeg. 35-2 

HORSES 

LOST—TWO BAY MARES AND ONE GELDING, 
branded on right shoulder S and right thigh O 

S. G. Baird, Erickson. Man ._33-4 

SELLING—CAR LOAD OF HALTER-BROKE 
t. Percheron horses, cheap What offers? Chas 
Mudle, Thelma, Alta. 35-4 

I CATTLE—Shorthorns 

lAL-PURPOSE SHORTHORNS, THE IDEAL 

tattle. Young stock shipped, crated, by express. 
Write your wants. Prices low. Percy Neale, 
Lovat, Sask. 3(1-5 

IORTHORN BULL, 1,900 POUNDS, SIX 
years, very quiet and sure, extra stock getter. 
Box 35, Venn, Sask. 

SELLING—45 REGISTERED SHORTHORNS, 

cheap, must be sold, no feed. A. E. Johnston, 
Maymont, Sask. _ 31-6 

Red Polls 

RED POLLS 

The real dual-purpose, milk and beef, the Farm¬ 
er's Cow. For information and literature, write: 

P. J. HOFFMAN, Sec., Canadian Red-Polled 
_ Association, ANNAHEIM, SASK. _ 

^ Herefords 

WRITE FOR PRICES ON HEREFORD COWS, 
bulls or calves. Saskatchewan Hereford Breeders' 
Association, Cupar. Sask. 

SWINE—Berksliire8 

B AC ON T Y PER ERK SHIRES, FROM EX HIltfT 

tion stock, April and May farrow, from long, 
mature sows, $15 and $20 each, papers Included. 
My sows are by first prize boar, second sow, 
Calgary. Thos. .1, Borhrldge, Crossfleld, Alta. 35-5 

Yorkshires k 

SELLING—YORKSHIRES, FARM, PHONO- 
graph. Want beef bull. Wllmot Roach, Douglas- 
ton, Sas k._ 33-5 

t Poland-Chinas 

^REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA SPRING PIGS? 
$12 to $15, pedigree furnished. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Nicho las Kizchook, Maklnak. Man. 

Hampshires 

FOR SALE—HAMPSHIRE HERD BOARS. 
Apply to L. Hagenson, Viking, Alta. _ 35-3 

Various 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LARGE BLACK BOAR, 
farrowed July 3, the thrifty, quick-developing pig; 
also one live months old; pedigrees furnished. 
L. Patterson, Hughenden, Alta. 30-3 

SHEEP 

FOR SALE—375 GRADE EWES AND LAMBS, 
$5.50 head for immediate sale. Snap. A. Dnvev, 
Mair, Sask. 30-2 

100 YOUNG SHEEP. $7.00 EACH. JARED 
Brown. Vermilion. C immings, Alta. 35-10 


POULTRY 


Sec also General 
Miscellaneous 


_Plymouth Rocks 

HIGH-1’ R OI) UCIN G \\ H iff ANI) BAR RED 

Rocks—May hatched pullets and cockerels, sired 
by son Lady Ella, 2S2 eggs, and son Lady Ada, 
200 eggs, $1.50 each. Early hatched cockerels, 
same breeding, weighing already up to six pounds, 
$3,50 to $5.00. 11. Higginbotham, Calgary. 3ti-2 

Leghorns 

LEGHORNS — PURE-BRED MAY CHICKS, 

roosters, S2.00. Alex. Harbottle, Smiley, Sask. 
_ ’ 36-2 

Various 

CULLING THE FLOCK FOR HEAVY LAYERS. 
Reliable poultry journal series, profusely illus¬ 
trated, $1.50, postpaid. M. C. Herner Agrieul- 
turnl College, Winnipeg. 

WANTED—FIFTY PULLETS, LAYING STRAIN!" 
Selling—Hound pups. Thomas Rattray, Killam, 
Alta. _ 

DOGS, FOXES, FURS & PET STOCK 
Silver Black Foxes Ha 7« y ?“ lnve8 i‘- 

gated the profits 
to be made In the breeding of these animals? 
Information gladly furnished prospective ranchers. 
As 1 am one of the pioneers in this industry, I am 
ill a position to advise you regarding the procuring 
of your foundation foxes. Companies and indi¬ 
viduals supplied from my ranches at Sutnmerside 
and Lot 16. Safe delivery guaranteed. Refer¬ 
ences: Any Bank on Prince Edward Island. A. E. 
MACLEAN. Water St., SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I. 

SELLING—FINE" LARGE PAIR GREYHOUNDS. 

fawn, live months, parents extra fast and wolf 
killers, pric e $18. W. Speak, Bottrel, Alta. 
WANTED — THREE GOOD WOLFHOUNDS, 
guaranteed. A. Sanborn. Chaplin, Sask. 36-3 


SEEDS 


S«e. also General 
Miscellaneous 


FALL RYE, IMPROVED STRAIN, 75 CENTS 
bushel, T. Rumbal, Miami, Man. _35-2 

FARM LANDS '“■Ji.j.r 

You Can Make a Good Living 

QN Vancouver Island, B.C., on from five acres 
upwards, in small fruit growing, poultry or 
mixed farming, and be really enjoying life in our 
wonderful climate. You never freeze; you never 
roast; no mosquitoes Write for pamphlets, maps 
and Information about Improved or uncleared land. 

FRANCO-CANADIAN COMPANY LTD. 
110 Belmont House 
VICTORIA - B.O. 


FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 

WHERE YOU BUY, BELL OB EXCHANGE 

Ne money is wasted in Guide classified ads. You say your say In the least number of words and we 
put your ad. where nobody will overlook it. Over 80.000 farmers can find your ad. every time it runs. 
Moet important—it will run where the most advertising of tills kind Is run. and where most people (who 
are in the market) look for offerings. Try the economical way of Guide classified ads We get results 
for others ami can do it for you. 

FARMERS' CLASSIFIED —Farmers’ advertising of livestock, poultry, seed grain, machinery, etc., 9 cents 
a word for 1 or 2 weeks—8 cents a word for 3 or 4 consecutive weeks ordered at once-—7 cents a word 
for 5 or 6 weeks ordered at once. Count each initial as a full word, also count each set of four figures 
as a full word, as for example: "T. P. White has 2.1(H) acres for sale” contains eigtit words. Be sure 
and sign your name and address. Do not have any answers come to The Guide. The name and address 
must be counted as part of the advertisement ami paid for at the same rate. All advertisements must be 
classified under the heading which appllee meet closely to the article advertised. All orders for classified 
advertising must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements for tills page must reach us seven days In 
advance of publication day, which is every Wednesday. Orders for cancellation must also reach us seven 
days In advance. 

* LIVESTOCK DISPLAY CLASSIFIED —$6 75 per inch per week; 5 weeks for the price of 4; 9 weeks 
for the price of 7; 15 weeks for tile price of 10. Stock cuts supplied free of charge Puts made to order 
Cost $5.00 apteo?. 

COMMERCIAL —9 cents a word classified—or $8.40 an hick classified display—flat. 

Address all letters to The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg. Man. 


IRRIGATED FARMS 
IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 

Situated in the famous VAUXHALL DIS¬ 
TRICT. Bow River Irrigation Project. 

TVTE are selling the finest land in Alberta at 
$40 to $75 per acre with full water right. 
One-fifth casli down, balance in easy, equal pay¬ 
ments over 18 years on amortization plan, first 
instalment of which is not due until at least 
two years after date of initial cash payment. 
It will pay you to investigate. 

CANADA LAND AND IRRIGATION 00. 
LTD., MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 

OKANAGAN RANCH FOR SALE 
GTEPNEY RANCH, situate' 3 miles front Ender- 
by and 5 miles from Armstrong, in the nor¬ 
thern part of tlie Okanagan Valley. For many 
years this farm was the property of the late Sir 
Arthur Stepney, and is one of the most favorably 
known properties in the Okanagan. Acreage. 

1316; under cultivation, 750; balance pasture ami 
timber. About 400 acres in alfalfa. Property 

particularly well suited for high-class stock farm. 
Ranch being offered en bloc for limited period. 
For particulars and prices write 
_ J. T. MUTRIE, VERNON, B.C. _ 

IRRIGATED FARMS FOR SALE — 160-ACRE 

farms, improved or unimproved, 30 to 160 acres 
irrigable land on each parcel, near Lethbridge 
in Sunny Alberta, can be bought for $15 to $35 an 
acre. No need for pioneering. Well-settled 
country. Good roads, railways, schools, telephones, 
agreeable social conditions. Fertile land—success 
of irrigation farming here already demonstrated. 
Irrigation system now being constructed under 
government supervision. Water available in 1923. 
Write for information concerning crops grown 
and description and location of farms, to Province 
of Alberta, Irrigation Council, 111 Provincial 
Building, Lethbridge, Alta. _ 

FOR SALE—HALF-SECTION ADJOINING 
town of Swan River. Man., 175 acres cultivated, 
20 more cleared, all fenced, nine-room house, 
furnace, hard and soft water in house, stable, 
granaries, garage. An excellent home, close to 
high school, creamery, etc. Also 800-acre farm in 
central Saskatchewan, 600 cultivated, 200 summer- 
fallow, plenty water, fenced, two miles from town, 
good school, five elevators. Would consider house 
in Winnipeg or Toronto, or first-class land con¬ 
tract, first mortgage. Box 137, Swan River, 
Man. 36-5 

$1,400 SECURES 100-ACRE FARM, CROPS7 
horse, 14 cattle and 20 sheep, poultry, pigs, vehicles. 
Implements Included if taken soon; wood should 
pay for all; on improved road, handy town; big 
city markets; 70 acres loamy tillage; stream- 
watered pasture; about 3,000 cords wood; six-room 
house, 20-cow barn, stables, poultry house. To 
settle affairs now, $2,800 takes all, only half cash. 
Details, section 2, illustrated catalog, Canadian 
farm bargains, free. St.rout Farm Agency, 13 B.B. 
King St. West., Toronto, Canada. 

152-ACRE GRAIN AND DAIRY FARM. WITH 
seven horses, ten cows and calves, poultry, vehicles, 
machinery included if taken now; comfortable 
home, income assured; on good road, convenient 
village and lake; 100 acres black loamy tillage: 
grew 40 bushels wheat, 65 bushels oats to acre last 
year; wire-fenced pasture, woodland; good five- 
room house, 14-cow barn, granary. Owner called 
away, $4,000 takes all. part cash. Geo. W. Cottam, 
Strout Farm Agency, Vermilion,. Alta. 
don't worry ABOUT DROUGHT—WHY 
not a profitable living all the time irom irrigated 
fruit and farm lands? Right alongside main line 
railway station and main highway; 10-acre blocks, 
$1,000, easy terms. Best small fruit, vegetable 
and mixed farming land in B.C. Irrigation system 
second to none. Modern store, school, hotel, etc. 
Ideal climate. Write Barriere Land Co., 502-507 
Rogers Bldg . Vancouver. It <\ 36-6 

L A K E VI E W FRUITLANDS, CRESTON, 
British Columbia. Ten-acre lots in this sub¬ 
division now for sale at only $60 per acre on terms; 
4'i miles from Creston and 1 '4 miles from 
Wynndel, in the famous Creston district. Llzzard 
Creek runs through property. Choice location 
and good soil. Handy to school and transportation. 
For full particulars, write R. Walmslcy, Agent, 

Cresto n, B.C. _ 36-6 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND CALIFORNIA— 
For up-to-date list of mixed farms, fruit farms, 
orchards, chicken ranches and cattle ranches in 
all British Columbia districts, ttlso orange groves 
and grape vineyards in California, or truck land, 
write Pemberton & Son, 418 Howe St., Vancouver. 

E stablished 1887. _34 tf 

SELLING—320 ACRES. OKANAGAN VALLEY, 
four miles from Armstrong; 160 cultivated, 60 
pasture, balance timber; adapted to fruit or mixed 
farming; no irrigation; modern brick bouse, large 
frame bank barn. Further particulars, W. S. 

Burnett, Armstrong . B.C _ 

FOR SALE—At MIXED FARM, HALF-SKC- 
tton, 230 acres good crop, fair buildings, plenty 
of water and feed: telephone. Only $30 acre, half 
cash. Box 148, Manor, Sask. 

SIILING HAI.I-S EC TION, FENCED, 110 

acres broken, good buildings, five miles from 
Cadillac, clear title, $10 per acre. Apply to owner, 
J. E. Ratz. Cadillac, Sask. 

I WANT FARMS FOR CASH BUYERS. WILL 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 375 
Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha Neb. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS FOR SALEABLE 
farms, will deal with owners only Give descrip¬ 
tion and cash price. Morris M. Perkins, 601 Guitar 
Bldg , Columbia, Mo. 31-5 

CHOICE HALF-SECTION WHEAT LAND IN 
the famous Swan River Valley, 111) acres crop, 
building, good water, school beside farm, 3ij miles 
from Kenvllle. Box 64, Kenvllle, Man. 32-ft 
ASK WORTHINGTON, 111 KNOWS, ABOUT 
farms. The little man with the big experience. 
Fruit, stock and grain farms, all sizes. Sun Life 

Bhlg.,' Hamilton, Ont. __ 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY OUICKI Y FOR GASH, 
no matter where located. Particulars free Real 
Estate Salesman Co.. Dept. 18, Lincoln, Neltr. tf 
SNAP HALF-SECTION, 255 ACRES IN CROP. 
Write for particulars. J. Thompson, Basswood. 
Man 

MlXED FARMING OtUIFi'ER” 50 AC R E S 
broken, good district, $10 acre. Box 38, Tray nor, 
Sask 34-4 

FARM MACHINERY & AUTOS 


/Ogjv MAGNETO REPAIRING 

llViyJ SEND IT TO US—IT’S OUR 
\C5/ SPECIALTY 

Official Representatives 

JJ0SCH. Dixie, Spllttlorf. Reeling. K.-W., King¬ 
ston, Simms, Webster. Wlrrnrd and Teagle 
Magnetos. We arc the only official representatives 
of the different makes of magnetos mentioned In 
our district. 

MAGNETO SERVICE STATION LTD. 
14th AVE. and BROAD ST.. REGINA. Sask, 

SELLING—25-BARREL MIDGET MARVELL 
flour mill In Kipling. Sask., good progressive town. 
Building 30 x 50. 16 high, Idp roof, concrete base¬ 
ment; engine room 15 \ 25: International engine, 
25 H P. Price $8,200: $.3,000 cash and terms; 
or wanted good miller to operate same. Write 
Ben Szakaes. Kipling, Sask. _ 34-3 

SELLING—25-50 A III.TM AN-TAYLOR TRAC- 

tor, $1,800: 32-54 Case separator. $800: new cook 
car with complete equipment, $350: wagons and 
racks, tank wagon Cash or guaranteed payment 
this fall. Everything first-class condition. Francis 
Stringier, Strathmore. Alta. 34-6 

SELLING F.MRVIF.W HEIGHTS FARM, 
three miles south-west of Keeler, Sask - Mogul 
engine, 30-60, Buffalo Pitts separator, 34-56, also 
eight tractor plows with stubble bottoms, extra 
shears, all good condition, $1,000 Chas. Jackson. 
2344 Toronto St.. Regina, Sask 36-2 

SELL. OR TRADE FOR CATTLE OR HORSES 
30-60 llart-Parr and 36-60 Geo. White separator, 
good condition for threshing; also one eight-furrow 
Verity gang. Arthur R. Piper, Box 1, Carborry, 

Man. _ _____ __ 

FOR SALE—COMBINATION OUTFIT, 24-46 
Lincoln separator, complete Langdon feeder, Hart 
weigher and blower, 22 H P. Cushman engine. All 
as good as new. $1,200. W. K. Hayden, Nokomls, 
Sask. 

FOR SALE AT $1,500, BIG FOUR 20 H.P. ONE- 
man outfit, with Emerson automatic lift plow, 
five flat bottoms. Fort Pitt Ranch, Redland 
Station, Alta. 35-3 

SELLING" ONE OI l> RED RIVER SPECIAL 
separator, 40-60, with Garden City wing feeder, 
almost new. Price $600. H. A. Meyer, Gilbert 
Plains, Man. 31-6 

CASE 12-25 TRACTOR, IN GOOD CONDITION. 
Cash $300, f.o.b. Carstalrs, Alta. Will sell terms 
at $350 to responsible party. F. R. Smith, Car- 
stairs. Alta. Phone 8. 35-2 

FOR SALE—<2-20 HEIDER TRACTOR. IN 
flrst-ciass condition: has never been used for 
pinwing. Price $550. M. E. Greenlaw, Clan- 

wi lllam, Man ._ 35-2 

BARGAIN—30-60 MOGUL INTERNATIONAL 
oil tractor, A1 condition, $800 cash. Will take 
Ford car part payment. Morley Wilson, Creelman, 

Sask. _ 35-3 

THRESHING OUTFIT, GOOD CONDITION, 
Pioneer 30-60 gas tractor, 36-56 Gelser sleveless 
separator; housed; belts complete; threshed 1921. 
Cash $1,600. N. Ritchie, St runnier, Sask. 32-5 
MINNEAPOLIS TRACTOR. 15-30, LISTER 
separator, 22, blower, grain spout., Langdon self- 
feeder; bought 1920; cost $2,900. Hell $1,200. 
Chas. Hultgren, Box 1445, Calgar y, Alta. 33 -5 
FOR SALE—ONE HUBER TRACTOR, CHEAP. 
Just the thing for 22-Inch separator. Will trade 
for horses or cattle. 1). E. Johnson, Conquest, 
Sask. 34-3 

SACRIFICE— FORDSON TRACTOR AND 
Oliver gang, both bottoms, stubble bottom, never 
used, $400: first-class condition. Sam Kemp, 
Redcllff. Alta 35-4 

SELLING—SAWYER-MASSEY XX H.P. STEAM* 
plowing engine, with 32-Inch separator, seven 
plows, 82,000: perfect condition. F. Buckle, 343 
Rutland St., st. James, Man. 36-2 

FOR SALE- HA Y PRESS, 16 BY 18; JOHN 
Deere combination nine-horse engine, perfect 
condition. $6.60 on ear. Northern Seed Co. Ltd., 

Edmonton, Alta. _ 

OLIVER ENGINE GANG, I’WO STUBBLE 
bottoms, price $70. Goo. Whatley, Kclwood, 
Man. 

SELL OR TRADE—22 H.P. STEAM ENGINE, 

rebuilt, $600 Accept light tractor, horses or cattle 

J. E. Andrew, Glrvln. Bask_33-4 

SELLING 14-28 WRY TRACTOR, FOUR, 
furrow plow, good condition, $900 cash, $1,000 
two payments. Box 64, Kenvllle, Man. 32-5 


It’s None of Our Business 

why you want to sell your farm, but we can give you a tip that now is a really 
good time to locate a buyer. Naturally you want to get the best price possible— 
that means getting in touch with as many prospects as you can. A little Classified 
Ad. in The Guide will locate those prospects for you as quickly and economically as 
you can wish. Selling your farm is your business. Advertising it is our business. 

SEE TOP OF THIS PAGE FOR INSTRUCTIONS 


l umber, fence posts, e to. 

1.000 ( lion l GRKI I T TAMARAC POLKS. 
jh' " ‘ 9. II t'l long, good for rafter*. 

m ;.,he.l for fence poata. Boxs, 


Ktttcrp : ii , . ( > ( K dnumton* ___ 

SITUATIONS VACANT_ 

S.U.FSM V . u > N , M) , 0R MANITOBA SAS- 

katehewui u vib. ta to represent Canada* 
greatest m.r , .’ r geet Hat of hardy varleMM. 

recommended i \\ , ,i ,>rn Experimental Station" 
JUgl.es, Salve territory, hand.om 

free outfit stem and Wellington. Toront 
Ont. _ - 


.ha fin - i u * jim 

to pl.’liv 11: r:ij11,| sollt'l*. 'JJ** 

_ Appl> U) ii \ i tnkloimvn. 


TEACHERS 


WANTED TlwiiKK * 

who holds tlrst or ae 
term commencim; Si'l 
year, per ordinance 
to seeretarv tr. ant 
Alta. 

SOLICITOR 0 

IT THI RSTON V 
llslied Hr in. 

Royal Bank It 
St. t) til cos t hr. 

HUDSON, ORMt. 
barristers, solicit,oi 
Building, Winnipeg . i 

Honey, Syrup, Fruits, Vegeta 

FINEST CLOVER HONEY FOR 120 POUND 

orders Iti ... K! or 30-pound palls, delivered. Maul- 
Tonii, i! mv; Snskutrhrwiin. i»n v p ; Alberta. *20<\ 
pound Amber honey. l. r >. ir»» v and Ido. pound, 
i !' lUiekwhmt, U?, 1*215c. pound, 

univomi loo. brings ft-os. siimph* Sixvhtl price 
Hub orders Sotlslnction Kiiarauteed Mount 
rorest \pi:irlos. Mount Forest, Ont. 

NF\V llONIY. NEW PRICES GUARANTEED* 
* Pure while clover, direct from producer, 
.VttKi cash, crate of six ten-pound pulls, f.o.b. 
loronto. Reference, Standard Bank, ltloor 
Branch. N K. McLean, 37 Armstrong Avo., 
Toronto 34-4 

PETTI T S CLOVER HONEY NATURE'S PUR- 
est sweet All gathered by our own bees. Crate, 
s x ten-pound palls. $10 20: ten crates, $9.60 crate: 
r * ''rates, $9 00. 'The Pettit Apiaries, Georgetown, 
0,11 36-6 

CHOICE ONTARIO CLOVER HONEY NOW 
ready for shipment Direct from producer. Put 
up In ten-pound palls and crated 60-pounds f.o 
the crate, $9 00 crate, f.o.b. Uruccfleld. J. R. 
Murdoch, Brueellelil. Ont. 

BEST QUALITY CI.OVER HONEY, PUT UP' 
In five and ten-pound pills. Win. Thompson, 
Westwood, Ont. 32-6 

RI PI TOM A TOE S, M V i'.-CRATE LOTS,” 75c. 

crate. Cucumbers, five-box lots, 60e. box. W O 
Littlejohn , Er ickson, B.C. 34-3 

APPLES, $1.75; PEARS, $2.00, 40-POUND 
boxes: plums. $1 00, 20 pounds. K. Young New 
W estmins ter, H O. ’ 34.3 

Pure Manitoba honey, 66-pound i 5T7 

20c pound. Springfield Beekeepers’ Association’ 
Secretary, .1 Rlpplngale, Oak Bank, Man 30-ri 

HONEY, 25 CENTS PER POUND. WILLIAM 
McLeod, Noreate Man 34-3 

CLOVER IIONI Y. 60 POUNDS. $10; 130. $20. 

F R. 10. Adamson, Mt Elgin, Ont. 36-6 

NURSERY STOCK 

GROW 'TREES FROM SEEDS FOR 50o. Wli 
mall, prepaid. .600 ash tree seeds, or 100 oak seeds, 
or 250 earagana seeds: grown In Manitoba, 1922: 

, fo'I’s planting Three times as many 

for $1 00 Full instructions accompanying. Hatha 
Bros, Guelph Apartments, Winnipeg. 

FOR SALE RASPBERRY BANKS, HOOPER 
lot). September delivery. Mrs J. Nairn, Glenhoro 
M,m 35-5 

GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS 


Sudbury Woolen Mills Ltd. 


BLANKETS, YARNS, Mackinaw Costs and Pants, 
Flannels. I'nderwear, Heavy Cloth, Sweaters' 
Also do CUSTOM WORK. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 


SUDBURY, ONT. 


COAL l he wise man will order hla coal early 
this year. We are prepared to furnish 
good coal at a fair price. Write or wire. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN COAL CO. LTD 
104th AVE. and 104th ST., EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Sole Agents fof “Alberta” Coal 

SMOKING TOBACCO 

Try our Virginia and Hurley broken leaf mixture 
Natural form, 80e pound; 10 pound lot. $7 00 
delivered, prepaid, by mall. 

CHAS. BARNARD. LEAMINGT ON. ONT. 

PRODUCE 


Poultry Prices 

Fowl, in go, si condition. . 16c-18c 

Chickens, 2' Ihs and up 20c-22c 

Turkeys. 9 II and lip 24c 

Gobblers 18 C 

Duck* I5c-i6c 

nOPttOft 10 c 

Coos, strictly fresh 24c-25c 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Live weight prices, f.o.b. Winnipeg. Crates 
prepaid t<> any part of Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 
Money orders mailed dailv. 

STANDARD PRODUCE CO. 

43 CHARLES STREET WINNIPEG 


LIVE POULTRY 

SHIP TO THE OLD STAND. EVER WATCH- 
EUL. EVER RELIABLE. Our weekly Special 
Offer: Fat Old Hens, 5 Ihs . 21c lb. Young 
Chickens, over 4 Ihs , marketable dock, 25c lb. 

CONSOLIDATED PACKERS LTD. 

237 FLORA AVENUE - WINNIPEG 
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ORDERED 
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SOLD 


D£pik 

\i w ‘ Hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of surplus 
“eluding Army and Navy clothing and equipment of all descriptions, 
three big Vancouver warehouses ready for immediate shipment to the 
Cinada. We urge you to carefully read the prices quoted in this 
them with commercial merchandise offered to you through the 
and realize the tremendous savings you make by ordering through 
% ARMY AND NAVY STORE, VANCOUVER, B.O. (Trade mark 
id, please, that all government goods we offer you are good, strong, 
T apparel, built to government specifications up to a standard and 
'housands of farmers, mechanics, railroaders, public institutions, 
t of life are continually sending us mail orders and reaping the 
lie sale. If you want to reduce the high cost of living, join our 
. Our position as distributors of government surplus supplies 
than your fondest expectation. 



GLOVES 

-4000 pairs ARMY 
ONE - FINGER MITTS, 
as Illustrated; made of 
selected buckskin finished 
horsehlde, 3-Inch cuff, 
adjustable back strap; 
cost government, we be¬ 
lieve, about $ 2.00 ocr 
pair. Our Special 4Q 

18,000 pairs KHAKI 
ARMY GLOVES, pure 
wool; worth $1.00. OQ 
Sale Price. 

WORK GLOVES, made 
of extra heavy weight, 
specially treated water¬ 
proof canvas, same as 
usod for automobile tops; 
very durable. 1 Q 

Price, per pair 

LEATHER WORK 
GLOVES, with or with- 
out gauntlet. 9C 

P..r nn lr >«" 


UNDERWEAR 

OVER 50.000 GARMENTS OF PURE WOOL 
ARMY AND NAVY UNDERWEAR TO BE SOLD 
IN THIS GIGANTIC SALE 
Heavy ribbed PURE WOOL UNION SUITS (com¬ 
binations), size* 34 to 44. Extra quality, $0 4C 

worth $5.00. Now, per Suit.-.. 

10.000 garments U.S. Navy medium weight worsted 
KNIT WOOL UNDERWEAR (will not scratch). 
Sizes: drawers, 32, 34, 36 only: shirts, 38, 40. 
42 only. Worth $2.50 per garmont. $1 OC 

Our Prloo .-. 1XJ 

150 dozen medium weight COTTON RIBBED 
UNION SUITS. superbly finished. silk-bound 
seams; all sizes. $1 QC 

Sale Price, por Suit. l.OJ 

ARMY FINE WOOL UNDERWEAR—Scotch knit, 
flat ribbed, medium weight. Sizes: drawers, 32, 
34. 36 only; shirts, 34. 36. 38 only. QO 

Sale Price. 

11.000 pairs of EXTRA QUALITY NAVY 
DRAWERS—Guaranteed pure virgin wool, extra 
heavy. Sizes. 34. 36. 38. 40 only. QO 

Commercial vnlue. $3.50 pair. Our Price ••JO 

ARMY PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR, heavy rib: 
all sizes. Regular $2.50. $1 OQ 

Sale Price . 



FUR GAUNTLET MITTS 

Made for U.S. Government for Alaskan and 
Siberian Army Service. Wool lined, 15 Ins. 
long; three selected muskrat skins, beautifully 
matched—$6.00 worth of skins In every pair. 
Regular retail prlee, $12.50. $A QC 

Our price, per pair ... CttUO 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS 

OVER 25.000 PURE-WOOL BLANKETS (LARG¬ 
EST STOCK IN CANADA) TO BE SOLD AT LESS 
THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

U.S. ARMY KHAKI BLANKETS, size $0 QO 

64x84 Inches. Sale Price. l*.UO 

PURE-WOOL HEAVY POINT BLANKETS: colors, 
red, blue or brown; size 62x82 inches. $n CA 

Extra quality. Sale Price, per pair . * •«*” 

BRITISH NAVY BLANKETS, white, extra heavy; 
size 68x89 inches. Guaranteed by the government 
to be 100 per cent, pure wool without any admix¬ 
ture of any description. Weight about 12 pounds 
per pair. $4 QC 

New Authorized Price, each. n.UO 

Large size. PURE-WOOL WHITE HOSPITAL 
BLANKETS, extra long Australian wool, $0 QC 
beautifully finished. Price, per pair O.VJ 

PURE-WOOL GREY DOUBLE BLANKETS— Regu¬ 
lar price, $10. $4 QC 

10,000 BLANKETS—All guaranteed pure wool, at 
less than cost of production. ARMY GREY $0 QO 
WOOL BLANKETS. Sale Price .. 4.-UO 

Extra Flno Quality Double ALL-WOOL GREY 
BLANKETS. 64-84 Inches. $£ AA 

Sale Price. U.UU 

Extra heavy, large size, 68x88 Inches, double ALL- 
WOOL GREY ARMY BLANKETS. Very fine 
quality, beautifully finished; worth $15. lOAf 

Now. per pair . O.UtJ 

WHITE HOSPITAL BLAN KETS—Pure virgin 
Australian wool, oxtra quality. $C QC 

ARMY BREECHES 

U.S. ARMY COTTON 

BREECHES: regular Issue. “J ^ 

reclaimed: No. 1 condition, f II M 

Sizes 26 to 34. Suitable I II a 

for men or ladies. .98 / U ^ 

18.000 pairs extra quality | V A 

Class "A.” U.S. ARMY 1 11 A 

COTTON BREECHES, suit- L f I 

able for ladles, girls, men ^ >.51 J 

or boys; sizes 26 to 36. \ ml M 

Worth 'about $5.00. $1 CA ( J J 

Our Price l.JU ^ J W / 

2.000 pairs ARMY RID- | J 1 f 

ING BREECHES — Pure \ W \ I 

wool serge. In sizes 30 to L 1 ■ J 

36. (Used.) $0 CA ml f /S 

Sale Price . 4.JU tri fl f j 

5.O0O pairs REGULATION ffl | 3 

ARMY RIDING BREECH- ttlJ 1 5 

ES—Pure wool: No. 1 gov- H-J I 3 

ernment reclaimed: sizes XLW Y m 

30 to 36. worth $0 CQ (Mf 

$10. Salo Price J.JU * * T 

When ordering Breeches give weigut and height; 
also write name and address plainly. 

2.000 pairs of MENS HIGH-GRADE CIVILIAN 
PANTS—All colors and patterns In heavy tweeds. 
One worsteds; In sizes from 31 to 44. $‘T QO 

Regular values to $7.50. Sale Price. U.uO 

ARMY PURE WOOL SERGE PANTS. Khaki; sizes 

31 to 36 only. Worth $8 00. 50 4C 

Now . O.HJ 

ARMY KHAKI MACKINAW PANTS, extra heavy, 
nil woof; all sizes. $4 QC 

Sale Price . •t.VO 

Extra quality BLUE SERGE PANTS, heavy weight: 
also very high grade PURE WOOL CASHMERES; 
assorted patterns; sizes 32 to 42. $C CA 

Salo Price 

ARMY OVERALL PANTS. In blue. Renovated by 
Government, but In perfect condition. Sizes CQ 

32 to 38 only. Now. . 

OVERALL JUMPERS, to match, small and 4Q 
medium sizes only. *v» 


SHIRTS 


Over 2.000 dozen WORK SHIRTS, cotton and wool, 
thrown out at prices that are amazing. Don't fail 
to Include a few shirts In your order. 

Heavy weight khaki COTTON ARMY SHIRTS, well 
made. Sizes 14 to 174. SI CA 

Sale Price . 

Grey, light-weight FLANNEL SHIRTS, two pockets: 
well made; sizes 14 to 164. Worth $3.50. $1 Qr 

Light weight. WOOL MACKINAW CLOTH SHIRTS. 
Sizes 14 to 17: colors, blue, brown, maroon. $1 qq 

Worth $5.00. Now .. 1*70 

U.S. ARMY OFFICERS' SHIFTS, pure wool serge, 
two pockets, double elbow, well tailored and rein¬ 
forced throughout. Sizes. 13 to 174. $4 4C 

Worth $10. Our Price . 4.40 

KHAKI WOOL FLANNEL Sd I RTS—Collar at¬ 
tached; sizes 154 to 18 only. Worth $A 4 C 
$4.50. Our price_____ 4.4J 
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SWEATERS 


British Navy issue, pure-wool. extra heavy worsted 
JERSEY PULL-OVER SWEATERS. Color, navy 
blue. Worth $7.50. Sizes 36 to 48. $£ gi“ 

Heavy WOOL PULL-OVER SWEATERS, high roll 
neck. Colors, blue, brown and grey; sizes $0 AC 
34 to 40. Sale Price D.7D 

GREY JUMBO-KNIT SWEATER COATS, rade of 
surplus Army yarn; pure wool; V neck (without 
collar). Sizes 38 to 48. $0 AO 

Special Price . Z.i/O 

HEAVY PURE-WOOL, JUMBO-KNIT SWEATER 
COATS, assorted colors, shawl collar; sizes $r AC 
34 to 40: extra quality. Price D.I/D 

Extra fine, pure-wool. medium weight WORSTED 
JERSEYS, plain or fancy patterns. Worth $0 QC 

$4.50. Sale Price . Z.SD 

$7.00 SWEATER COATS—High grade; all $0 Jr 
colors: sizes to 42. Sale Price___ D.4D 



Above Is a reproduction of our large warehouse, 
No. 3, located at 81 Pender St. West, Vancou¬ 
ver, B.C., Wholesale Dept., and mail orders are 
shipped from this six-story building. Address 
all correspondence to our office and retail store, 
40-42-44 HASTINGS STREET WEST 


BOOTS 

Kitchener extra heavy ARMY BOOTS, 
hobnailed soles; worth $12.50. Sizes 
94 to 114 only: widths A $4 QC 

1l\1 to EE. Sale Price . 4.1/D 

11 ll 2,000 pairs Army style, Munson last 

A\ a WORK BOOTS: all sizes; medium 

weight. Guaranteed solid $0 QC 
leather. Sale Price . D.I/D 

Extra fine HIGH-CUT BOOTS, 10- 
\lc?\ Inch tops, solid leather throughout. 
L ■Jr' n All sizes. $/» ir 

Sale Price . D.4D 

5.000 pairs regulation Army MARCH- 
ING BOOTS; an exceptionally fine 
work boot; medium and heavy weights: sizes 5 to 
12. widths B to EE. $r AC 

Special Price . J. 3 J 

6.000 pairs OFFICERS’ DRESS BOOTS, made of 
finest quality dark mahogany calf-skin; double solos. 
We have distributed thousands of these boots to 
people of Western Canada and everybody is $£ AC 

more than satisfied. Sale Price. 

NAVY BOOTS, Class “A"—Worth $10. In $4 AC 
sizes 8 and 5 only. Sale Price 4.1/D 

ARMY WRAP LEGGINGS (Regulation $1 Art 

Puttees)—New. Now. I.UU 

CANVAS LEGGINGS—Regulation U.S. Army QC 

issue. Sale Price. ,!fD 

BRITISH NAVY LEATHER LEGGINGS—Finest 

quality leather. All sizes. $1 r a 

Sale Price... v . l.DU 

ARMY TAN RUBBERS—Sizes 9 to 12; extra heavy. 
Suitable to wear over work boots. Sale Price, 7 Q 
50c. postage 20o extra. Total. ,lU 

BLACK NAVY RUBBERS, roll edge, extra quality 
Fit any medium round toe boot. Sizes 8 nr 
and 9 only. Worth $2.00, Now .1/D 

ARMY AND NAVY SOX 

HANSONS PURE WOOL ARMY SOX. Jr 

Finest quality khaki. Now. .4D 

NAVY SOX. made of pure-wool. two-thread worsted 
yarn. Sizes, small and medium only; color nr 

navy blue. Special Price, per pair. .ZD 

Extra heavy ALL-WOOL GREY ARMY SOX. nr 
worth .75. Now, per pair .DD 

HEAVY-WEIGHT SOX (Cotton), black or cor¬ 
dovan; an extra fine wearing sox. ni 

Now. per pair. ,ZI 


40-42-44 HASTINGS STREET WEST, 
VANCOUVER, B.O. 

SEPTEMBER 1st , 1922 

This list supersedes and cancels all previous 
price quotations,. Merchants and dealers 
wishing to purchase in wholesale quantities 
are invited to write lor special trade 
quotations. 

ARMY TUNICS 

12,000 KHAKI TUNICS 
(Cotton)—Regulation U.S. 

Army fatigue uniform coats; 
sizes 32 to 38 only. £Q 

Now . .07 

U.S. ARMY TUNICS for 
growing boys; sizes 32 to 
36 only. Made of fine wool 
serge (khaki). A wonder¬ 
ful work coat; cost govern¬ 
ment over $11 $1 Off 

each. Sale Price... 1.ZD 
New shipment ARMY 1 
TUNICS, O.D. — All-wool, 
serge-lined Army Tunics, 

U.S. issue. A very fine 
work coat; new shipment. 

Sizes 34 to 38. $1 7 r 

Sale Price. 1.1 D 

ARMY TUNICS—Sizes 38 
to 44; pure wool serge uni¬ 
form coat. Brand New. 

Worth $12. $9 4C 

Now . Z.4D 

Extra heavy, all-wool ARMY MACKINAW COATS, 
full Norfolk style; colors, khaki and other assorted 
dark patterns. Sizes 34 to 46. $7 QC 

KHAKI ARMY SLICKER COATS, double breasted, 
lined; Mounted Police style. Worth $£ 4C 

$10.50. Now. U.4D 

MEN’S AND YOUNG MEN’S RAINCOATS—Double 
texture, belted or plain models; assorted colors. 
Sizes 32 to 40 only. Worth to $20.00. $£ QC 

Now . D.7D 

ARMY KHAKI FATIGUE SLACKS—Extra heavy; 
all sizes: cuff or plain bottoms. $9 9 C 

Sale Price. Z.ZD 

RAINCOATS 

TWEED TOP. RUBBER-LINED RAINCOATS— 
Dark colors, guaranteed absolutely water- $Q QQ 

proof. Regular $25. Now only .. 7.7U 

ENGLISH GABARDINE. FULL-LENGTH WATER¬ 
PROOFS—Made In regulation civilian style of sur¬ 
plus army cloth; sizes to 46. $7 CQ 

Sale Price... I .Dll 

ARMY OVERCOATS 

Pure wool, reclaimed, No. 1 condition. $C CA 
Sizes 34 to 40 only. Now. D.DU 

5,000 ARMY JERKINS 

# Made of high quality 
calf-skin; length 32 
Inches; O.D. blanket 
lined. Very useful for 
farmers. mechanics, 
hunters and outdoor 
workers. Commercial 
value about $11.50. 

SS..’4.95 

ARMY BAR- 
RACKS BAGS 

/»' Vv —Made of 

/ [ \ 1 heavy Blue 

ft • A\ I Ka Denim — just 

y ^ .1 jSl right for laun- 

/ A' *lZr dry ba 9* or 

/ V Wr/ general CQ 

/ : W’ III, 1 M 1 ftJoJ use. Now •«!•/ 

/ %\ii IrjW army hav- 

/ v If |L»z flTTjSf ERSACKS— 

f w Vm jfip Medium size: 

\ WAV Wft-liM 0081 the 90v ' 

U i 1 ernment $ 2.00 

H mswJItl prto °“ r .50 

W , -y \ Large size, flt- 

\ ted with shoul- 

i! Ill///, \ der straps. 

Vjfl If A Price ... .75 

& / | ■ /I 7. |1 BE R L M TS_ W Fln B » 

Mkl Hill i 1 j I 1 - r quality, regular 

Issue. Our Pr.ce. . .19 


Jill III 1 '*‘11 1 ^ arm* lty ’ n ‘ 9u,ar 

Issue. Our Price. arm y .19 

ARMY SADDLES 

Regulation U.S. ARMY SADDLES, with $14 nr 
full equipment. Sale Price. 14.1 D 

ARMY BRIDLES 

Regulation ARMY BRIDLES, including double set 
of reins and two bits. Complete outfit. $0 AC 

Now . Z.7D 

| CA MEN S PAD GARTERS. 04 1 

.. ..Z4 I 

ARMY BATH TOWELS, size 21x42 Inches. in 

Sale Price. flll 

ARMY KHAKI HANDKERCHIEFS, large. 1 A 

size. Sale Price. . .11) 


ALUMINUM MESS KITS. 
New Sale Price.. 


ARMY GAS MASKS 

Absolutely new—cost the government $30 
each. To clear quick. Our Price. 

I ARMY GILLETTE RAZORS. 

Sale Price .. 


ALUMINUM WATER 
BOTTLES 

Regular Army Service Issue—worth $1.50. 


SEND CHARGES 

All orders from Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario must be accompanied 
with the following amounts to cover express 
and postal rates: 

Up to $10 .$ .75 

$10 to 15 . 1.00 

15 to QO . 1.50 

20 to 30 . 2.00 

SO to 50 . 2.60 

60 to 100 .. 3.50 

Ovor $100 ...Wo pay charges 

Make Monsy Order* payable to 
. W. J. Mitchell. 


ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES 


OVER 40,000 SATISFIED MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS AND STILL GROWING 


- 40-42-44 HASTINGS ST, W., VANCOUVER, B.C 











































































